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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


URKEY is rapidly becoming disintegrated. The Mussulman 
population of Albania, irritated by the recent defeat of Islam, 
hasvirtually revolted. It has established a ‘‘ League,” whose leaders 
have become a Provisional Government, seated at Prisrend, and 
threaten to resist Austria, Servia, and Montenegro. They can 
place about 25,000 brave and powerfully-armed men in the 
field, and as an earnest of their policy have murdered Mehemet 
Ali, the Commissioner sent by the Porte to Albania to carry out 
the Berlin Treaty. He was specially distrusted as Plenipoten- 
tiary at the Berlin Congress, was requested to declare war on the 
Christians, and on his refusal, was massacred at Ipek, with his suite 
andaguard, who remained faithful. It is stated that the rebels are 
supported by a party in Constantinople, who are also arming the 
Mossulmans in Thessaly, and inciting the insurgents in Bosnia and 
the Rhodope chain. The Sultan’s authority in Europe has, in fact, 
disappeared, and is replaced by that of fanatical Committees, who 
at once commence attacks upon all Christians, driving them, as 
in Bosnia, to emigrate. As this state of affairs cannot last, the 
movement excites grave attention both in Vienna and Berlin, 
where it is foreseen that a more thorough settlement of the 
Eastern Question by the extinction of the Sultanet has become 
inevitable. The German Government has already proposed, or is 
immediately about to propose, that the Porte be compelled to 
carry out the Treaty of Berlin, and has received, according to 
rumour, a refusal from Great Britain. This last statement, 
though probable, still requires confirmation. 








The Austrians are making little progress in Bosnia, and it is 
becoming clear that there is some cause of weakness in their 
nilitary arrangements. They have failed to take Bihacz, and 
they talk of avoiding Novibazar till the spring, while, according 
to the latest accounts, General Philippovich will abandon 
Serajevo, and retire to Brod, to preserve his communications. 
This, if true, is retreat. The Viennese deny that there are 
200,000 Austrians employed, and fix the maximum of the force 
engaged at 150,000 men, but a German army of that strength 
would crush out resistance in Bosnia ina month. There may of 
course be some explanation, but it is difficult not to believe 
that the army of occupation is overloaded with men who can- 
not be fed, and that the Generals are acting as if they had to face 
Russia in the plain, instead of occupying a mountainous territory, 
with at least half the population in their favour. The ill-luck of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph pursues him constantly, and tempts 
even friendly observers to believe that it must have a permanent 
cause, inability to choose competent agents. It was not he, but 
his mother, who chose Radetsky, the most successful of modern 
Austrian warriors. 


The Times publishes another telegram from its Calcutta corre- 
spondent, in which the writer, who is obviously inspired by Lord 
Lytton, declares it to be indispensable that the British ‘ should 
possess a commanding influence over the triangle of territory 
formed on the map by Cabul, Ghuznee, and Jellalabad, together 
With power over the Hindoo Koosh.” The “ strongest frontier 
line which could be adopted would be aloag the Hindoo Koosh, 
from Pamir to Bamian, thence to the south by the Ielmund, 


like views, the result partly of most vigilant and profound study, 
partly of the application of great natural intellectual capacity 
to the close cultivation of political science, and the highest order 
of statecraft.” Under Lord Beaconsfield’s rule, even telegrams 
are becoming Orientalised. If this is the tone at Calcutta, we 
are in for a great expedition, and for new Indian loans of indefinite 
amount. 





The latest intelligence from the United States is most serious. 
The elections have been held for Maine, and the ‘“‘ Greenback- 
Labour party,” which proposes large issues of inconvertible 
paper, legislation on behalf of labour, and a Poor Law of the 
kind advocated by M. Louis Blanc, bas shown unexpected strength. 
The party has polled 33,000 votes, against 23,000 Democratic 
votes and 47,000 Republican. It will, it is known, coalesce with 
the Democrats, and the two together will appoint the Governor 
and control the Legislature. To understand the significance of 
the vote, it must be remembered that the State is in New Eng- 
land, is full of small proprietors, and is without a great city. 
If the new party can win in Maine, what will be its 
success in New York, Pennsylvania, and we fear, in Massa- 
chusetts, where the shoemakers throw such a _ power- 
ful vote. The leader of the party is General B. Butler, 
and although its ideas are still misty, they all point to laws for 
taxing bonds, for securing a minimum rate of wages, for severe 
limitations on the hours of labour, and for restrictions on the 
immigration of competing workmen, especially Chinese. The 
vote will seriously affect the November elections, as very few of 
the ‘ politicians” suspected the extent to which semi-Socialist 
ideas have spread in the Union during the general distress caused 
by the war, by protection, and by the corruption of the political 
leaders. 


The Constantinople correspondent of the Times points to a 
danger which is believed to be threatening that capital. The 
Russian Army is being withdrawn over sea week by week, and 
will shortly be gone, and the British Fleet is retiring from the 
Sea of Marmora. The populace are therefore relieved from all 
restraint, except that of the Turkish soldiery, who may sympathise 
with them, and of the police, who are inefficient. Swollen as 
this populace is by thousands of refugees and deserters, and 
harassed as it is by want of means, by the price of bread, 
and by the excessive depreciation of the paper-money—now 75 
per cent. below its nominal value—it will be disposed to commit 
outrages, and perhaps to favour revolution. Very powerful per- 
sons are known to be discontented, the Sultan’s authority is 
shaken, and it is deemed necessary even now to take the most 
jealous precautions for his safety. All the signs, in fact, point to 
an outbreak in the winter, which, unless the soldiery are strictly 
faithful, may amount to a revolution. Even without one, there 
are certain to be massacres in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, 
only to be averted by a European force. 





The German Parliament was opened on the 9th inst., the 
Emperor's speech, prepared, it is presumed, by the Crown Prince, 
being read by Count Stolberg, the man whom German official 
opinion marks out as Prince Bismarck’s successor. ‘The speech 
alludes only to one important subject, the “ Bill providing 
means to suppress the agitation of Social Democracy,” which is 
declared to be imperative, as the “ evil is widespread,” and 
‘threatens the foundations of the life of the State and all cul- 
ture.” The Bill, which enables the police to suppress any Socialist 
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meeting, lecture, or publication, has already been circulated, but | gram from Surgeon-General Sir A. Home, in medical charge 
its fate is still doubtful. The House has elected a Liberal Pre- | the forces in Cyprus :—‘“‘ 71st Regiment in Dali Valley hay, . 
sident, and it is believed that the Ultramontanes will help the sudden increase of remittent fever ; thirty-eight prt. 
Liberals to reject the Bill; but this is not quite certain, and the | two days; eighty-seven now in hospital at Dali. One auth 
Liberals may be so impatient of such allies as to propose some | yesterday, making thirteen since landing. 101st Regim t 
compromise. We have elsewhere argued that Prince Bismarck | Larnaca, shows also large increase ; Royal Engineers a 
may obtain unexpected support from the Catholic readiness to put | sickly ; 25 per cent. of strength sick for the whole force, —92 640 
men ; 307 in hospital. Have been ill myself; now recovered,” 
| The telegram proves that the Government was either il] informed, 
| or anxious to make things smooth, but it does not Prove that 
Cyprus is unhealthy, but only that the troops must be treated ag 
| if they were in a tropical climate. Precisely the same attacks 
| followed our first occupation of Rangoon, now one of the healthiest 
| cities in Asia. ‘The men want daily quinine, thatched huts, Space 
| and above all, raised beds. It is madness to let them sleep Upon 
| the ground. 





down aggressive atheism. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times details two interviews 
which he enjoyed in Berlin during the Congress, one with Prince 
Bismarck, and one with Dr. Virchow, the savant and Liberal 
leader. The Prince recounted to him a striking incident of the 
negotiations in 1871. He had to settle a question with M. Thiers 
and M. Jules Favre on which they could not agree. Aftera 
fierce discussion, the German Chancellor, who was, he says, on 
thorns lest England, or Italy, or “Russia should intervene, sud- 
denly broke out on his interlocutors in German. M. Thiers, who | Gas of the mest mal of the dangers which beset the Republi 
understood only French and Italian, remonstrated, when Prince in France is the fanatical hostility some Republicans betaay te 
Bismarck said, ‘‘ When I begin to see it is useless to discuss, I talk | the Catholic priesthood. It has always been asserted that 
my own language.” M. Jules Favre rushed into a corner of the | General Chanzy lost a battle because he would not allow his 
room and buried his head in his hands, while M. Thiers began Bretons to confess, and smaller officers constantly betray the 
writing furiously, and his face flaming with anger, offered the | same spirit, usually in gibes, which infuriate without weakening 
Prince a paper containing certain stipulations, asking ‘Is that | the clergy. The Prior of the Dominican Monastery of Carpentras 
what you want?” It was very nearly, and the negotiation went on. | recently complained of the illegal arrest of two of his monks 
Prince Bismarck is not the only man who has secured a Treaty | and was told by the Sub-Prefect, M. Habeneck, that his 
by personal brow-beating. M. Thiers’ idol, Napoleon, frequently | Order was illegal; that monks were scarcely citizens, being 
used the same device, and once frightened an Ambassador into | exempt from the conscription ; that they constantly broke Art, 291 
an illness, The fact is always quoted as an instance of his | of the Penal Code, by meeting for religious objects in greater than 



































inherent brutality, but Napoleon was an Italian, and could 
command himself when he chose. 


Dr. Virchow gave the correspondent a strong impression of 
his dislike of the Chancellor. The Prince desires, he says, to 
carry out not a German, but a Bismarckian policy. ‘ He has 
given us glory, but has deprived us of liberty, without giving us 
prosperity.” He will ‘‘always sacrifice whatever is not himself 
to serve his own policy,” and will ally himself with any party, if 
it is his interest. He knows Europe, but not Germany, 
which he constantly wounds in its feelings. He cannot 
get rid of his own personality in anything, and even makes 
experiments in taxation, in opposition to great economists, 
which all fail. That is a striking picture, and its accuracy is in 
part confirmed by the excessive difficulty the Chancellor finds in 
discovering fitting colleagues. He has not trained a man, because 
no man competent to take his place will stand his dominance. 
This fact, however, while he lives and remains in front, only 
increases his power. The gap his absence would leave looks so 
wide and deep, that his most fervent opponents become alarmed 
at the thought of his resignation. 





There appears already to be a hitch in the arrangements which 
are to turn Egypt into a constitutional country, and to enable 
Egyptian bondholders to obtain seven per cent., with perfect 
security. The English Minister of Finance has not been appointed, 


and it is believed that the French Government has objected to an | ‘ : 
| on producing more cotton than is wanted, and extract profit out 


arrangement which, it contends, would make of Egypt an English 
Viceroyalty. The “ joint action ” of the two Powers, which is the 
only check on the Khedive’s independence, covers many jealousies 
which it will be the delight of that rusé speculator and diplo- 
matist to foster into hatreds. It is rumoured that negotiations are 
going on between Paris and London on the subject, but there is 
as yet no accord, and the Sultan’s Government may in these cir- 
cumstances take heart of grace to put in its claims. With so 

















many cards to play, and his whole property at stake, the Khedive 
may yet find an excuse for dismissing Nubar Pasha, reappointing | 
himself First Minister, and ‘‘ in the interest of my overburdened | 
people” ‘‘ suspending the service of the Debt.” He would risk 
his throne, but a throne with an Armenian giving him orders, 
and an Englishman regulating his harem expenses, may not seem 
to a Turk the most desirable of seats. At all events, it is signi- | 
ficant that at the very outset the most needful of all reforms has | 


apparently failed. 


| 

——— | 
The dispute between the Government and the Daily News as 
to the health of the troops in Cyprus has suddenly ended, and in 
the way usual under the present Administration. The Daily News 
asserted that fever was very prevalent among the troops, giving 
minute statistics, derived, as was afterwards stated, from the 
medical authorities in charge. Colonel Stanley, however, on 
being questioned in Parliament, knew nothing of any such un- 
pleasant facts, and only admitted a few cases of light fever. On | 
Wednesday, however, the War Office published the following tele- | 


legal numbers ; that they ought to be subject to the rules regulat. 
ing inns, as persons strangely clad daily arrived and departed; and 
finally, that he had called the attention of the Public Prosecutor to 
their conduct. As the Dominicans are recognised by law—they 
being exempted from the conscription on account of their reli. 
gious character—the letter was only an elaborate insult, which, 


| if addressed to Republicans by Clericals, would have been quoted 
| for months as proof of the petty despotism exercised by priests, 


Fortunately, M. de Marcére sincerely wishes the Republic to 
succeed, even if priests are to have the benefit of its liberties, and 
M. Habeneck has been placed en retraite. 


Mr. John Morley on Wednesday delivered a strong address 
to the Trades-Union Congress at Bristol in favour of restricting 
production. He contended that unlimited production involved the 
absurdity of an unlimited demand, and that cotton-mills in par- 
ticular had been ruinously multiplied, a statement strongly re- 
peated by a writer in our own columns, who had not read the 
evidence Mr. Morley has collected. Lancashire, in fact, has cal- 
culated that, given certain prices, consumption would be endless, 
whereas no man will wear two shirts at once, if he can get the 
second one fora halfpenny. If this is admitted, then the only 
permanent remedy is such a diminution of production as shall 
restore prices to the profit-producing point. Mr. Morley contends 
that this is possible without rousing dangerous foreign competi- 
tion, and that it is a far better method than the effort to keep 


of the workmen’s wages. We have always contended that the 
men had reason in their demand for half-time in preference to 
half-wages, and the defect of an otherwise most able addres 
seems to us to be that Mr. Morley forgets too completely the 
interest of the consumer. He—who is everybody minus the 
operative—distinctly benefits by low prices, and moreover, whet 
they are low can purchase things which otherwise he would 
totally neglect. 


Nothing further has transpired as to the accident to the ‘ Prin- 
cess Alice,’ except that it was more disastrous than was believed 
last week. No less than 623 bodies have passed through the 
hands of the police, and the total of the dead will probably reach 
650. The number unidentified is still very great, thousands d 
persons living in London whom nobody cares enough about to 
notice whether they have disappeared. The public, at lat 
awaking to the fact that each death of a father or mother whow 
children had remained at home involved misery to some house 
hold, have been this week most liberal in subscribing, and an U0- 
precedented amount of cash, £100 a day, has been left in a bot 
fixed outside the Mansion House. Much of this money is in silver, 
and there is other evidence of the unusual degree to which the 
catastrophe has attracted the sympathy of Londoners. In two 


|separate instances at least, enormous crowds, in one instance 


5,000 persons, have forfeited half a day’s work to attend the 
funerals of neighbours who were among the drowned. Offers 
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saopt orphans, too—not a usual form of charity—come in from | statistics of shortsightedness in Germany which have been re 

cently published may also have suggested to many minds tobacco- 
¢ | Smoking as a probable cause of myopia, no less than the reading 
of ill-printed books, with minute, old-fashioned type, or than the 








all sides. sonseemasienaminiensinenidiate 
The Scandinavian jurists have been holding a Congress a 
pristiania, and the principal question brought before them was | 7 
et advisability of trial by jury. Most Englishmen will be sur- | 4*Y: dust-laden air of Brandenburg. 
rised to hear that this institution is unknown in Scandinavia,| Sir Wilfrid Lawson, speaking to the East Cumberland Liberal 
* though the right to be so tried is inserted in the Danish Consti- Association on Tuesday, made rather a happy mot. He thought 
tution ; and that, according to ae —. the a _that the speakers who were so perpetually repeating that Lord 
and Norwegian delegates were we y — _to hire vas | Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury had obtained peace with honour 
tion. The Danes were anxious to try the experiment, but no Bill| were making a slight mistake, leaving out a letter. They had 
to secure the mg se . 4 the ‘-— sean —, a received garters, and in fact “‘ what they had got was not peace 
majority in the Danis jp cium eeran meee are all- | with honour, but peace with honours.” This laughing sentence 
owerful in Norway, ” su a y — ul “ Sweden, this | will probably put an end to the parrot-cry, which would survive 
fact would page in “es psa re en “eon con- | the clearest demonstration that no peace had been obtained, and 
in the Judges. 1e Jury system in England owes | i — i : i 
yon alarity ete to the poe Ling badness of the Stuart | eae a proses Sete yy ie 4 — 2 <2 4 
its pop beg Torvi ° gee | if the Sultan rejects our advice in Asia Minor. It is a pity, with 
Judges, and the strong Loryism of most Judges under the | a population like ours, that humour is so completely absent from 















House of Hanover, than foreigners are aware of. We doubt if | political speeches. A little ridicule of the operatic company which 


Coroners’ juries, which are not needed to shield the subject, are 
protected by opinion. vl ne 
Accidents come in groups. The railway collision at Sitting- 


is managing ‘‘ the Imperial,” and trying to substitute carpenters’ 
scenes, gorgeous Oriental dresses, and sensational incidents for 
the historic drama, while raising prices for all but box seats, 







bourne, and the steam-boat disaster on the Thames were supple- would be more effective than much better argument. So utter 
mented on Wednesday last by a colliery explosion, in which 280 | is the dearth, however, of anything approaching to jocularity, 
men and boys have lost their lives. ‘The scene of the catastrophe | that Mr. Newdegate, of all men alive, has been tempted to 
was the Prince of Wales’s Colliery, Abercarne, in the South- | believe that he could make a joke, and on Wednesday succeeded 
Wales district, and the pit is one of many belonging to the in making the absolutely worst ever recorded. He was pro- 
Ebbw Vale Company. The miners who happened to be working | testing sensibly enough against shifting the centre of the 
nearest to the bottom of the shaft, 82 in number, were saved, but | Empire to India, as the Premier is trying to do, and then 









an exploration extending 400 yards from the shaft led to the dis- 
covery of fourteen dead horses in the stables, and thus confirmed 
the worst fears as to the fate of the majority of the men. The pit 
was discovered to be on fire, but hoping against hope the authori- 
ties did not venture at first to flood it, and thereby drown those 
who might be alive below. The decision to do so was, 
however, taken on Thursday, after a consultation with the 
Government officials, and of course all further hope is at an end. 
The scene at the pit-mouth is described as being, as on all similar 
occasions, most painful, though the worst being already known, 
there is none of that terrible tension of half-despair and half- 
hope which aggravates the misery of the watchers in a fight 


against time, such as took place in the case of the entombed | 


miners at Tynewydd last year. It is said that more than a third 
of the number of the men lost were married. A miner’s open 
candle is probably responsible for the disaster. 


The obelisk on the Thames Embankment, which has, for some 
weeks past, been slowly lifted day by day in a horizontal attitude 
from the boat which brought it over to England, was dropped 
without a hitch into a vertical position over its pedestal on 
Thursday. It is not yet fixed, as doubts exist as to 
“the geometrical perpendicularity of the line joining the centre 


jqpees his argument by saying that “ever after Valens 
|} was sent to Constantinople, Rome became a_valetudinarian 
| empire.” His audience laughed,—but they were Coventry folk, 
and depression is chronic at Coventry. 


A rumour, officially described as premature, is mentioned in 

| the papers, that the Portuguese have agreed to cede to the 
| British their claims on Delagoa Bay, the great harbour in South 
| Africa recently surrendered to them under an arbitrator's award. 
If this is true—and it ought to be true, for the Portuguese do 
| not want the bay, and do want many things in Portuguese India, 
| —our position in South Africa will be indefinitely improved. A 
| port in Delagoa Bay will enable us to land troops in a position 
| from which we can check the Zulus without wearying the men 
with endless marches, and will help the Government of the 

Dominion, when it is organised, to control the import of arms,— 

the first step in civilisation. The import cannot be regulated 

while a foreign and independent Power encourages the trade. 

We do not mean that the purchase of arms should be prohibited, 

but that arms should be sold only to men who are prepared to 

pay a tax for the privilege, and who, by paying it, show that they 

are civilised enough to earn their living. Exemptions can be 
granted to any number of hunters, and arms of precision allowed 





of the pedestal with the monolith’s centre of gravity ;” 
but there is no doubt of success, or of Mr. Dixon’s consequent 
reputation as a most persevering engineer. If no earthquake | 
occurs, the obelisk ought to stand at least 2,000 years ; and if it | 
does, savanis may find the apparently meaningless list of articles 
buried in the pedestal of the highest value. What would we not | 
give ifan Egyptian standard measure and an Egyptian text in | 
250 languages—not to mention an Egyptian newspaper—had 
been buried under the obelisk when Thothmes III. put it up ? 


The municipal authorities of Coblentz, Treves, and Saarlouis 


only to men performing some kind of military duty. 


The growing wealth of France, displayed in the readiness with 


which all requests for loans are met, has tempted the Republicans 


| to recommence the Napoleonic policy of enormous public works. 


The Minister of the Department, M. de Freycinet, has obtained 
the sanction of the Assembly and the Senate toa plan for expend- 
ing twenty millions a year for ten years, to be raised by loans on 
harbours, canals, and rural railways. It is believed that all these 
works will pay, and M. Léon Say, in a speech at Boulogne 
—where a new port has been sanctioned as one of the first 





























have passed a police regulation forbidding boys under the age of | of these works—stated his full belief that the money could 
sixteen to smoke in the streets. Similar rules used to be enforced | easily be raised. So great are the savings of the people, that 
in our University towns, so far as undergraduates were con- | more than £10,000,000 sterling has been deposited in the savings- 
cerned, though academic propriety rather than health may have | banks in the past seven months, and the credit of France, as shown 
been the object of these enactments; and the Oxford statutes | in the last effort to negotiate redeemable Three per Cents., is slowly 
still contain a threat of penalties against those who smoke | approaching that of England. ‘The Government can obtain 
the “‘nicotian herb which they call ‘tobacco.’” The order| money more cheaply than at any time in the past thirty-five 
is a curious evidence of the paternal spirit of German | years, and the people are complaining that they do not 
government, but it is a natural result of universal mili-/| get interest enough. Whatever the other consequences of 
tary service that the physique of the future soldier should | the law of equal partition in France, it certainly has developed 
be jealously watched and improved by the State. The German | the passion of industry to an unprecedented degree. The French 
medical faculty seems to have come to the conclusion that peasant, owning his land, works and saves as no man works and 
tobacco is bad for those who are still growing, and if, as seems | saves, certainly not the Englishman, who, though industrious, 
certain, they are right, the municipalities of the three towns above | has not acquired from the possession of property the instinct of 
mentioned have only, as guardians of public health, fixed their limit | thrift. ‘Twenty years hence, if peace can be maintained, France 
of age too low. Smoking reduces the appetite, and gives an artificial | will only feel her taxation as a whip, stimulating an industry 
stay to the stomach, and this result, at a time when the system which, if it reaped its full reward, might flag from plethora. 

needs all the nourishment that can be supplied to aid growth, is a sien S15 Cie 


cause of stunted physique and reduced animal vitality. The | Consols were on Friday 94} to 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE MURDER OF MEHEMET ALI. 


HE murder of Mehemet Ali, recently Plenipotentiary for 
Turkey at the Berlin Congress, and at the time of his 
death Special Commissioner in Albania, may prove to be an event 
of grave importance. It brings before the Governments of the 
Continent in a most dramatic way a truth long since recog- 
nised by those who know Turkey, but usually denied or for- 
gotten by diplomatists,—that the Sultan is not the indepen- 
dent Sovereign of his own territories. He shares his power 
with the fierce and uncivilised, though brave and hardy, caste 
which originally won him his dominion, and has ever since 
formed the dominant caste in the old Eastern Empire. He is 


its last gasp. He believes that it is, and predicts ; inct} 

if an Ottoman Parliament is pdms and hook 
in this prophecy be too much influenced by the ideas of th 
West, and confuse the brutal frankness of speech which is fy . 
time to time characteristic of Oriental malcontents wih 
desire for radical political change, he may also be right. « With 


centuries protected the dynasty ; but if Islam has fallen—ang 
that is the fear, if not the full belief, of the caste—why, in 
Mahommedan opinion, should men die for a House against 
which Fate has openly issued its decree? God being Musgyl. 
man, Mussulmans can be defeated only when their leaders sin 
If the House falls, its territory will be resolved at once into g 
group of anarchical States, in Europe and Asia alike, in each 
of which a fierce Mussulman caste will strive for and obtain 
ascendancy. They are soldiers born, their creed is on the side 


the House of Othman, Islam falls,” is a belief which hag for 


in the position in which a ruler in —, would be if = of battle, and if the times were propitious, and power in war 
power rested solely on the Orangemen. o long as the/not so dependent upon outlay in war, they might agai 
Ottomans, and the clans which, like the Arnauts, are Ottoman develop a conqueror. If, on the other hand, the Pe 
in feeling, agree in the main with the Sultan, he is absolute, | stands—and this we believe it will do, custom and Enro- 
can raise or destroy any individual, can tax his people at pean pressure being alike in its favour—its presti 
pleasure, can declare peace or war, and can make any arrange-| must inevitably and swiftly disappear. The Sultan can = 
ments with foreign Powers, but the moment they disagree | longer carry out his promises. The idea at the bottom of the 
he is powerless, or powerful only to order troops to crush rebels | Berlin Treaty and of the Convention with Great Britain is to 
with whom they are at least as likely to sympathise. Be leave the Sultan an Asiatic Sovereign, in possession of Con- 
order, however necessary, or just, or imperative, ‘hich | stantinople, and to indicate whither, in the general interest of 
interferes with - the ascendancy of the caste is ever | Europe, his European provinces must gravitate. That settle. 
me If = Po —* “egg A like =| ae oe _ sunpect, not ig gh mgr gpg > Sultan 
umayoon, that the yristians sha njoy equal privi-/and the Pashas, who, wi sia to tax and Macedonia and 
leges with the Faithful, the Cadi reads it, quotes a text | Albania to Suonishs soldiers, would, as they do not intend to 
of the Koran, and rejects raypeagenon hs magento ' . _ | Pay any bonds, live tolerably luxurious lives. The condition 
oF ae =— Z wae a od 7 a = rf ¢ me mg | of nro Bd = a mg oe — have 
1a ahommedan rioters be punished, 1 asha reads | power to carry it out, and wha with the War party in nis own 
reverently, issues the instructions, and either arrives on the capital, the imperfection of his title—which K por Son whilea 
scene too late, or finds that the guilty parties were all Christian | party believes Murad not to be insane, but only liable to de. 
rayahs. If it is an order under a treaty to surrender ascend-| lirium—and the mutiny of the Mahommedan landholding 
ancy in such-and-such a district, it is met by active resistance, | militia, it is now evident that he does not possess it. It is 
which succeeds or fails, as the case may be, but is never punished | impossible for a Government to make an agreement with him, 
without European interference. This restriction on the) still more a secret agreement, for no treaty signed by him 
Sultan’s power has been known to the Pashas for years, it has | binds his caste, and a secret treaty could not be tenealll into 
been utilised by the fanatical among them to counteract the | operation. The officers appointed to execute it would be 
Palace and to defeat reforms, and it has gradually been sys-| killed, and the M an Vv anry w af . 
seandinel until the caste has become a militia, to be called out | ence Was as if aeusaiasceone — 
when terror could not be applied through regular troops.} We do not care to point out the effect of this state of 
When so called out, the peasantry expect connivance, and all} affairs upon the Convention of June 4th. It has become 
restrictions on their action are at an end, and their unarmed | evident from a hundred signs that the Convention was either 
bagel sag a a Th a nig town, ha beg — — ‘ reconcile the British people to the inevit- 
e rich in a hed emeute. ey are left to a mob which | able, or a dream dreamed by the author of “ Alroy,” where, 
“ ~— we. ba Sultans, | pa veamaggel ‘1 agp 5 even more than in “ Tancred,” Lord Beaconsfield’s permanent 
ave from time to time perceived the danger of this system, | convictions about government in the East may be discerned, 
and have endeavoured to control the caste, but usually in| Clearly, if the Sultan cannot affront the caste in Asia Minor, 











vain, until now that Turkey has been defeated, and territories | 
have to be ceded, and ascendancy has visibly to be abandoned, 
the Sultan finds himself almost powerless. He surrenders Batoum, 
and his subjects threaten to murder the Pasha who carries out 


he cannot reform Asia Minor ; and if he does not reform, our 


guarantee, which is made contingent on reform, is only waste- 
| paper. But we wish to point out how completely this power- 
| lessness of the central authority throws open the whole Eastern 


his orders. He signs a Treaty allowing an occupation of Bosnia, Question, and interests all Continental Powers. We English can 
and the Bosnian Begs resist to the death the entrance of the | sit still and look on, because till Egypt is touched, there is no 
occupying army. He agrees to the garrisoning of Roumelia | pressing necessity forcing us to action, but the remainder of 
by Russians, and the Mussulmans of the Rhodope attack the | Europe cannot. Russia must find some modus vivendi for 
invading strangers. He signs away a morsel of Epirus and | Roumelia. The Italians are half-demented with sympathy 
Thessaly, and the caste arms itself to keep down the expectant | for the true Albanians—the Christians of Albania—and fear 
Christians. He sends a trusted officer to rectify the frontier | about the destiny of a province which, in strong hands, would, 
of Albania, and the Albanians order the officer to attack the | as they think, command the destinies of Southern Italy. Even 


Christians, and on his refusal murder him and his suite in | we should not like to see Ireland in French hands, and Albania 


broad day,—without battle says Vienna, after strenuous resist- 
ance says Constantinople, where apparently the resistance is 
held to extenuate the massacre. There was no pretence of any 
other cause for the attack, There was no pretext of any personal 
hatred to Mehemet Ali, a coarse but genial man, quite faith- 
ful to his cause. The dominant caste were not going to obey 
orders they did not like, and intimated their independence by 
slaughtering the great official who bore them. It is extremely 
improbable that they will be punished. The Sultan has still 
braye troops, but many of his counsellors sympathise 
with the assassins; it is doubtful whether the soldiers will 
act heartily against them, and quite certain that in despatch- 
ing them from the capital, the Palace will run risks which its 
inmates dread even more than cessions of territory which 
many of them, in their ignorance of the condition of the 
Empire, and even of geography, scarcely perceive, The spirit 
of mutiny, according to the able correspondent of the Standard, 
who is in no way either Liberal or anti-Turk, is universal, and 
the Sultan is paralysed, if indeed the dynasty itself is not at 








is nearer to Naples than Ireland to Southern England. France 
must have clients in the East Mediterranean; she has chosen 
the Greeks, and the Sultan’s inability to give the Greeks their 
boundary is a direct provocation. And as for Austria, 
Austrians are dying in heaps because the Sultan cannot—we 
by no means say will not—carry out his agreements. It isall 
very well for us comfortable English to sit here, and watch, 
and speculate, and propose wars of limited-liability in Central 
Asia, but the governing class of Austria is military. There 
is not a family visible above the surface without sons or rela- 
tives in the Army of Occupation, not one which does not feel 
that its members are being put to death because the Sultan is 
no longer capable of executing a Treaty. Hungarians feel 
their losses just as much as Austrians, and in the presence of 
the daily record of slaughter, sympathy for the Ottoman dies 
away. It is impossible under such circumstances that the 
Eastern Question should not be reopened, that Austria, Russia, 
and Greece should endure to see the Treaty become worthless, oF 
that the Continental Governments should not feel themselves 
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PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE SOCIALISTS. 


E see no reason for attributing such unfathomable plans 
W to Prince Bismarck, because he has made his anti- 
Socialist Bill the principal topic of the Emperor’s Speech. 
He has ample reason to hate Socialism, and he always hates 
strongly, and hits hard. To his mind the Socialists of 
Germany are absurd and wicked persons, shown to be unex- 

tedly numerous, who want to destroy everything that he 
most desires to preserve. He desires an immensely strong 
amy to carry out his plans and make his country great, and 
they are so resolutely hostile alike to war and to military 
service, that if they obtained a majority the German military 
system would be dissolved. He is a centralist, and they would 
yest all living authority in the Commune or the “ administra- 
tive district.” He is an aristocrat, and they are the 
sworn foes of privilege. He is orthodox, after the old fashion, 
possibly strongly orthodox, and they are Atheists. Above all, 
he is a “vassal of the Hohenzollerns,” and they have pro- 
duced men who personally attack Hohenzollerns, who try to 
murder them for ruling, and who, therefore, in the Chan- 
cellor’s eyes are guilty at once of grave crime and of the 
most extreme and defiant insolence. His own danger from 
them is very great,—so great, that he is rarely permitted to go 
out; and men, even when they are as brave as the Prince, are 
roused to fury by long-continued risks of this kind; risks 
involving their policy, their lives, and their domestic peace ; 
risks which do not come in the course of events, but 
are wilfully created by human perversity. Even Cromwell 
was not just to possible assassins. We believe Prince 
Bismarck hates the Socialists with all his heart, and intends 
to put them down ; while as to methods, he has but one,—the 
steady, unrelenting, scientific application of force. With all 
his high qualities and amazing powers, the great Chancellor 
has never been able to see that no sword will kill a ghost, 
that you cannot fight thoughts by material means, unless you 
are prepared to extirpate the thinkers, and he fought the 
Catholic Church with sentences of imprisonment. The result 
is before him. The Ultramontane Deputies, who before the 
Falk Laws were passed were nearly invisible, are to-day the 
strongest single party in Parliament, and hold the balance of 
power between Liberals and Conservatives in their hands. 
Broadly speaking, the Reichstag now contains just three nearly 
equal parties—Members who will vote as Conservatives, Mem- 
bers who are Liberals, and Members who are believers in or who 
vote with the Catholic Church. That amazing result, the direct 
consequences of his own policy, has, however, taught the Chan- 
cellor nothing; and having persecuted Catholics into political 
coherence and energy, he is now about to persecute Socialists 
into Parliamentary position. He is going to leave them nothing 
except the right of electing Members. Under his Bill, he takes 
away the Socialists’ right of meeting, of discussion, of lecturing, 
and of printing, and leaves them nothing but the right to 
vote,—that is, as they grow numerous, all power,—and to dis- 
seminate their ideas from the highest platform in the country, 
the benches of the Legislature. He does not perceive that 
Socialism, which is an expression of discontent so fierce as to 
be warlike, and of aspiration so confident as to be religious, 
cannot be put down by force; that Socialists will discuss in 
workrooms, and hear lectures in public-houses, and spread their 
ideas in letters, and make converts in green fields, all the more 
rapidly because the absence of publicity ensures the absence 
of reply. He thinks Socialism can be stamped out like the 
Colorado beetle or the rinderpest, and that if he can only get 
his law, and set his bureaucracy to work, and support his 
officials with soldiers, and make Socialism an inconvenient 
creed, Socialism will die. And, therefore, as his first step he 
asks for his law, quite careless that if he gets it the discussion 
of philanthropic reform must stop, as well as the dis- 
cussion of social grievances, and that every publicist in 
the country with humanitarian instincts will be at his 
merey. Why should they not be at his mercy, he thinks, when 
he means to be merciful to everybody who will implicitly obey 
him? He means no injury to thought, any more than Lord 
Lytton does, He only asks permission to arrest all rogues and 
fools, and to settle who they are. 
an “yd get his Bill. Everybody seems very sure that he 


and no doubt the statistics tell heavily in everybody’s | 
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either to distribute Turkey in Europe, so putting an | favour. If the Ultramontanes vote with the Liberals, the 


Conservatives, who approve the Bill, will be outnumbered by 


y extinct authority at Constantinople by another | two to one; and the tone of the Germania, the leading organ of 


the party, indicates that they will so vote. The negotiations with 
Rome have come to very little, for the Prince, though anxious 
for Catholic allies, cannot bear to seem “ to go to Canossa,” and 
though not himself in any way hostile to Ultramontane opinion, 
has to reckon with the Hohenzollerns, who have never know- 
ingly yielded to the priests yet. It must, therefore, seem to 
Rome to be wiser to give Prince Bismarck a great blow, and 
either to drive him from power or cause confusion in Germany, 
than to place powers in his hands under which Catholics 
may possibly be the first to suffer. The party, therefore, 
may decline to vote for the Bill; but there is an element in the 
situation not yet taken into the account. A considerable 
number of the Ultramontanes, and probably a few Liberals, are 
deeply pious men, who are not irritated so much by the 
economic ideas of the Socialists,—which, indeed, cannot irritate 
Catholics, being only the ideas of the nearest monastery,—as by 
the defiant Atheism, of which some of their spokesmen make 
such an offensive display. The true feeling of sincere Catho- 
lics and of Lutheran pietists on this subject is often missed 
by observers. They are not so much shocked by blasphemy 
as insulted and alarmed, driven to feel as if their Sovereign must 
avenge himself, as if the scene of such outrages were physically 
polluted, as if, in their own phrase, expiatory services were 
needed to re-conciliate the Most High. The Atheism of the 
Socialists strikes them as a free use of dynamite by ignorant 
men strikes engineers, or as malaria strikes inspecting doctors ; 
and they feel as if, whatever the consequences, it must be pre- 
vented. They think the Bill will enable Government to pre- 
vent attempts on the Creator as well as on the King, and will 
sacrifice liberties for the former end which they would not give up 
for the latter. It is quite certain that a man like the Comte 
de Mun, or any genuine English Ultramontane, would feel this, 
and it may be felt also as deeply by German Ultramontanes. 
If it is, Prince Bismarck and his Bill may obtain unexpected 
support from within their opponents’ ranks, especially in re- 
taining the vague clauses, which Liberals will endeavour to make 
definite and strict. If Rome has decided against the Bill, there 
may not be enough of such men to carry it, but the feeling 
will produce abstentions not yet sufficiently taken into 
account. 

If the Bill passes as it stands, Prince Bismarck will of 
course carry it out, and restrict under its provisions any 
agitation of which he does not approve, to the great temporary 
injury of liberty ; but if it does not pass, what will he do? 
One rumour is that he will dissolve ; but as a dissolution is 
not likely to give him a Parliament of changed opinions, 
and as it is likely, from the gradual dying-out of the panic, 
to lose him some seats, that is not a very probable course. 
It involves too much uncertainty to please an impetuous 
and determined politician who wants to go his own way, 
and not to be eternally asking the people what way he shall go. 
It is also rumoured that he may compromise with his foes, 
abandoning his Bill in consideration of heavy grants for the army 
for a period of years but it is doubtful if the Liberals will 
concede this, and certain that the Ultramontanes will not. The 
military expenditure is the electors’ question, and to increase 
it, and increase it for a long term, would in the present condi- 
tion of German prosperity shake too many seats, And lastly, 
it is ramoured he may resign. That will depend entirely upon 
the question whether he wishes to resign, and the antecedent 
probabilities are against an affirmative answer. European 
politics are again becoming exciting. Russia has still armies in 
the field,and Austria is employing 150,000 men ina strife which 
her Generals seem as yet hardly to understand. It is an hour 
when the great Chancellor, ruling the strongest army in 
Europe, has much to think of and to do in departments which 
his Parliament leaves entirely in his hands, He will not, we 
think, just now voluntarily abandon power; and a threat of 
resignation, though it has so often prevailed with the 
Emperor, will not alarm Parliament in the same degree. Being 
responsible to constituents, the Deputies have not the royal 
power of making complete concessions. Prince Bismarck will 
rather, we imagine, fight on as he fought about the conscrip- 
tion, save as much of his Bill as he can, and for the rest urge 
the Executive to put the existing stringent laws more actively 
into force. Incessant prosecutions will make Socialist pro- 


pagandism very difficult even without new laws, and 
upon this point he can rely upon the smaller States, 
as he cannot when the question is of  suppres- 


ing ordinary liberal opinion. Lis plan will be to wait, 
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fighting all the while, until some divergence among his 
foes, or some new manifestation of the Socialist hatred of 
existing arrangements, gives him another chance. He is a 
diplomatist before all, and a diplomatist who cannot recede does 
not know the first conditions of the warfare in which he is 
so consummate an expert. 


THE DESIGNS OF GOVERNMENT IN AFGHANISTAN. 


HE Cabinet seems determined to grow its peaches outside 
the garden wall. It is impossible to mistake the meaning 
of the accounts which are being published day by day,—now as 
semi-official papers in the Z%mes, then in letters from a cor- 
respondent, who telegraphs across half the world his admiration 
of Lord Lytton’s genius for statecraft, and again, in leaders, in 
which the necessity of “ baffling Russia” in Afghanistan is 
dexterously assumed. Her Majesty’s Government, according 
to all these accounts, which agree with one another and with 
the known facts, has decided that it must, “ to protect India,” 
possess itself, directly or indirectly, of supreme authority in all 
the countries bordering on the North-West Frontier. It must 
exchange the boundary of the Suleiman, a boundary as 
defensible as the Balkans, for the boundary of the Hindoo 
Koosh ; must be supreme “ within the triangle formed by Jella- 
labad, Ghuznee, and Cabul;” must be represented at Herat, 
must be felt at Balkh, must reign in Candahar, and must 
stretch its influence from Candahar southward down to the 
Arabian Sea, In other words, it must rule over a belt 
of territory outside India three hundred and fifty miles broad 
by four hundred miles in length, full of fanatic Mahom- 
medan clans, as brave and as uncivilised as the Arnauts 
of Albania, producing little or no revenue, and with no 
boundary which an ally of Persia could not break through. 
If the Ameer of Afghanistan can be conciliated, the rule will 
be indirect,—that is, we shall govern through him, and keep 
only a costly and highly-placed Embassy in Cabul, Envoys 
and their establishments at Herat, Balkh, and Candahar, shall 
take the control of the Afghan army—this is specially 
mentioned as indispensable—and shall claim a general 
suzerainty oyer the whole of the territories between us and 
Central Asia, usually so called. But if the Ameer is re- 
luctant, then an expeditionary force, supported by an army, 
is to be organised, ready for the cold weather ; the Passes are to 
be traversed, and Afghanistan throughout its limits annexed to 
the British Empire, already, except Russia, the largest on earth ; 
except China, the most populous ; and without an exception, the 
least homogeneous as to race, creed, and degree of civilisation. 
Already burdened to the full measure of our strength, we are 
to assume the government over about three Albanias, without 
an accessible coast-line, occupied by unwilling peoples, probably 
five millions in number, all of a fighting faith, and with a 
traditionary relation to the whole Mahommedan population 
of Northern and Eastern India, where every fanatic brought 
to trial for “treason” is proved to haye relations with 
Mahommedans beyond the Hills, 

Was there ever such folly known? The Indian Treasury is 
already so overburdened that the Government, though always 
reluctant to tax, has felt itself compelled to add three per 
cent. to the taxes, just at a moment when famine has diminished 
the general power of payment; yet the Government prepares 
coolly either to commence a war which will cost fifteen 
millions, or to organise establishments which, with the troops 
necessary to support them, and ensure their communications 
through the Hills, will add at least a million a year to the 
military expenditure, The Indian Army even now is 
scarcely sufficient for security—if it were, we should not be 
shivering at the numbers of the Native armies within the 





peninsula—yet the Government is ready to garrison groups of | 


new provinces full of fighting paupers, whom no conqueror 
has been able to reduce to order, and who will give to dis- 
affected natives of India just the courageous leadership they 


 - re 
free and faithful Mussulman kingdoms. And this imme 
Beg nse 
enterprise is to be undertaken for what? Because Buss; 
if she wishes to conquer India, if she is prepared to risk 
d war with Great Britain, and if she h 
& gran ’ m she has not 
easier road through Persia, may possibly establish an influen 
Ce 
over the ruler of Cabul, and so be enabled to despatch g pre 
datory army of Cossacks, Tartars, and Afghans over the 
Suleiman. Well, grant for a moment that this is her object 
though it is not, the steady object of all Russian policy, if 
she has one, being to obtain an outlet to the Southern Seas of 
Europe—how will British suzerainty, or direct government in 
Cabul and Ghuznee and Candahar, arrest that treacherous de. 
sign? It will immensely facilitate it. We cannot reign in thoy. 
places and not defend them, and whereas it would be most diff. 
cult for Russia to send a nondescript army through the Suleimay 
into the Punjaub, it would be most easy to send such a for, 
into the new ultramontane provinces, and force us to fight ther 
four hundred miles further from our only permanent base, the 
sea, with a more than Alpine range behind us, and ina coun 
where every peasant will be an armed and dangerous foe, 
Suppose Great Britain at war with Russia, and the Staff jp 
| St. Petersburg to wish to make a diversion which should kee 
| the Indian Army useless for European purposes. It would, ag 
matters stand, be compelled to order General Kaufmann ty 
march a nondescript army of at least fifty thousand men oyer 
six hundred miles of difficult and ill-supplied country, in order 
to reach the first wall of defence, the Indian Balkans,—which 
army would be compelled to debouch in presence of a British 
army, resting upon a grand river and a complete railwa 
system, and would be destroyed. But as matters, under the 
inspiration of Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, and Lord 
Lytton, are to stand, General Kaufmann would have only two 
hundred miles to march, would have no Suleiman to cross, 
and would retain every facility, if defeated, for retreat into 
his own territory ; while we should have to transport everything 
over the Suleiman, to points probably four hundred miles from 
our railway system, and with the certainty, if we were threat. 
ened, that an insurrection would place itself between Allahabad, 
our key to the North-West, and the British army beyond the 
mountains. We should, in fact, have done half the Russian’s 
work for him, out of panic, or in order that Government may 
seem to the British householder very enterprising and strong, 
Was ever such folly known ? 
But, says the Zimes, all this is premature. We are, in the 
present state of the question, not going to war, but only 
going to send a Mission to Cabul. In that case, it is 
folly to emit all these threats, every one of which 
has been translated in St. Petersburg and Calcutta by 
this time, and forwarded to the Ameer, to tell him what he 
has to expect; but let us admit for an instant that the 
Times is right, and only the Mission is to be sent. What is 
the Mission to do, and what is it to defeat? It is to secure 
the alliance of the Ameer, says the Times, and defeat the 
| Russian notion of stirring up intrigues in India. Very good, 
| and in what way will forcing a British Mission on a reluctant 
| Prince make him our ally? The way to secure an ally of that 
| kind is not to fill him with vague fears, but to show him that 
|alliance tends, not to his interest, but to what he re 
|gards as his interest, namely, his own independent power. 
'It is no duty of Shere Ali, as most Englishmen seem 
| to imagine, to assist Great Britain in keeping her sovereignty 
lover India. We are demanding of him a service, and a 
most unpleasant service, and a service, therefore, which, 
| assuming it to be required, can only be secured by payment. 
Coercion will not secure such an alliance, nor will anneXxa 
| tion, the very first result of which will be that the Native 
|organisation which we wish to help us_ will suddenly 
disappear. As to Russian intrigue, what additional 
|power of intrigue will Russia gain from placing a 
| Embassy at Cabul, where everything the Embassy does 
will be reported to Lahore by the anti-Russian party ? 














need. The work of governing in India is already crushing, | Her agents can enter India much more easily by Bom- 


yet Lord Lytton desires to add to it the task of controlling, 
conciliating, managing, or frightening half a dozen Provinces, 


stretching ail round the fan of which Peshawar is the handle, of | raising suspicion. 


|bay than by Peshawur, reach disaffected Princes much 
more quickly, and transmit funds with much less chance of 
Let us put the case plainly, and suppot 


which we know so little, that one of the privileges Sir Neville | that Russia desires, while creating disturbances in the North, 


Chamberlain is to claim from the reluctant Ameer is that of 


to buy the aid of the Marhatta Princes. Would her Armenian 


sending into them “ exploring expeditions.” The greatest danger | agents travel over the Suleiman, or by sea from Bushire to 


of the Government of India, the single danger, indeed, which 
strikes Tory imaginations, is that of irritating the Mussulman 
population ; yet the Government proposes to coerce the very 
States which Indian Mussulmans regard with respect, as the | 


places from which their dynasties came, and which are still | or rather assumes that Russian statesmen are as ill-informe 


Bombay? Or would her remittances be forwarded in caravans 
of silver through the Punjaub, or in bills accepted by the 
Marhatta bankers in Bombay? The notion that Russia, for 
purposes of intrigue, must go to Cabul, is perfectly childish, 
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~ British householders. Why, the relations between Charles 
I. and Versailles were not closer than the relations between 
the Court of Hydrabad and Teheran ; and the Russian Minister 
in Persia can, if he likes, send any number of agents, any 
quantity of promises, any amount of money direct to any Indian 
Court he chooses. Who is to know that the Armenian 
‘aweller wandering about with cats’-eyes _and emeralds is 
Loris Melikoff’s cousin, and has half a million in tissue-paper 
in his waistband? It is opportunity for using force, and not 
for intriguing, which Russia would acquire by reigning at 
Cabul, and this opportunity is far less than she would obtain 
from our going there to meet her. The “ rough’s ” work is half 
done when his victim descends from the security of his own 


house into the street. 





MR. BROOKE LAMBERT’S RESIGNATION. 


HE Vicar of Tamworth has resigned his living. Those of 
our readers who have not seen Mr. Brooke Lambert’s 
address to his late parishioners will naturally say—And what 
then? Incumbents are resigning their benefices every day, 
and even Episcopal resignations are not unknown. The only 
ecclesiastical authorities whose voluntary retirement would 
make any sensation are the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Lord Penzance. Why is the Vicar of Tamworth’s resignation 
to be thus chronicled in the first sentence of an article? The 
question is reasonable, but there is a good answer to it. Many 
Vicars have resigned their livings before the Vicar of Tam- 
worth, but we do not know of any who have resigned their 
livings for the same reason ; at all events, if there be those who 
have done so, they have not given their reason to the world. 
Mr. Lambert’s act points to a state of things in the Church of 
England which is probably without a parallel in the history 
of any other Church, past or present; and we think we shall 
show our readers, before we have done, that the existence of 
such a state of things suggests some curious reflections as to 
the prospects of the Established Church. Mr. Lambert’s 
account of his resignation is very simple. A change in family 
circumstances has very much lessened his income, and he can 
no longer afford to be Vicar of Tamworth. Tamworth is an im- 
rtant parish, with a population of 8,000, and a large and 
stately church. But the income is only £135 a year. In days 
when unmarried curates are beginning to consider whether 
they can live on £150 a year, it is not surprising that a mar- 
ried man with a family cannot be vicar of a large town parish 
on £15 a year less than the sum on which an unmarried 
curate can just make both ends meet. So long as Mr. Lambert 
had sufficient private means, he could remain Vicar of Tam- 
worth. It was an ecclesiastical luxury, but he had a right to 
indulge in it, provided that he could afford it. Now that his 
means have become smaller, he has to retrench in the matter of 
luxuries, and the most costly luxury of all naturally goes first. 
If this were merely a solitary instance, it would not call for 
particular notice. But, as Mr. Lambert points out in his 
letter, it is not a solitary instance. It is his description of the 
normal condition of things in the Church of England that 
is startling :—“I belong,” he says, “to a profession which, 
sirangely enough, seems, as a rule, to reward those who 


advise his clients as wisely, or plead their cause so well as 
some of his contemporaries who are still waiting for briefs ; but 
| he advises and pleads to the best of his ability, and anyhow 
| he has to give as much time and labour to his work as though 
| he owed his success entirely to merit. To get at the Bar, or 
— the Civil Service, anything like a parallel to the state of 
things in the Church, we must suppose that one man is 
employed about twice a term, and is paid £5,000 a year, 
while another is never out of Court so long as the Courts are 
sitting, and is paid £200 a year; or that of two clerks 
entering the Civil Service at the same time, one is made 
Under-Secretary of State, at a salary of £150, while 
another becomes a third-class clerk, at a salary of £2,000, 
This used to be very much the case with the Bishops. Work and 
pay had no relation to one another. Some Sees were exceedingly 
wealthy and some were exceedingly laborious, but the wealth 
and the labour did not go together. This is still true of the 
beneficed Clergy. There are large livings and rich livings, 
livings where there is a great deal to do and livings where 
there is a great deal to get, but there is no connection between 
them. If all presentations to benefices went strictly by merit, 
and the best and the most active clergymen were given the 
best posts, it would be no real improvement, as far as the 
work of the Church is concerned. It would only mean that 
as soon as a man had proved himself to be a good worker, he 
would be promoted, not, as in every other profession, to a post 
where the work as well as the pay would be greater, but toa 
post in which, while the pay would be greater, the work would 
be less. Mr. Lambert, for example, is a man who wishes to 
work hard, though he cannot afford to work for nothing. He 
has been twenty years in Orders, and for some time past he has 
been incumbent of an important town parish. This is the 
work he likes and the work he wishes to go on doing, but 
for doing it he gets only £135 a year. If he were promoted 
to a “good” living, the chances are that, instead of having the 
care of a more important town parish, he would find himself 
a country rector, with a handsome income and only very little 
to do. Any one being suddenly introduced to these facts, and 
knowing of the mode in which they grew into their present 
shape, would naturally ask why the principle which the 
Ecclesiastical Commission applied to Bishoprics should not be 
extended to benefices generally, The Commissioners found, 
when they came to look into the accounts of the various Sees, 
that while one Bishop had, perhaps, a bare £2,000 a year, 
another had £40,000,—and the method in which they dealt 
with them was to fix a minimum below which no Bishop 
should go, and a maximum above which no Bishop should 
go. They took from the richer sees as much as was needed 
to bring the poorer sees up to the minimum, and then if the 
richer sees stillexceeded the maximum they devoted the surplus 
to the improvement of poor livings. If this principle were ap- 
plied universally, all the parishes in England would be brought, 
so to say, into hotchpot, and a maximum income would be 
assigned to the largest and most laborious, a minimum to 
the smallest and least laborious. Roughly, the result of this 
would be to transfer the income of a great number of rich and 
easy country parishes to a corresponding number of poor and 
troublesome town parishes. Work and pay would go together. 
Whether the total income of the Church of England, if it were 











belong to it in inverse ratio to their work. The livings 
on which a man can live at all comfortably are those where | redistributed in this way, would suflice to give every benefice 
the number of sovereigns a man receives per annum are double | in the country its proper proportion of wealth, we do not know, 
the number of souls under his care.” We shall not follow Mr. This, however, would be a consideration of little importance, 
Lambert into the particulars of the step which he proposes to | because, when once work and pay were really seen to go to- 
take in consequence, because, though it is easier to gain atten- | gether, private liberality might be trusted to fill up what was 
tion for a general law when it is exemplified in some special | lacking. a 
and striking example, it is the law, and not the example, that Of course under existing circumstances, such a redistri- 
We wish our readers to consider. In every profession but the | bution as this is the merest vision ; historical difliculties, legal 
ecclesiastical profession there is some rough proportion main- | difficulties, difficulties connected with patronage, difficulties 
tained between the work and the pay. There are hard cases, | arising out of vested interests, would all stand in the way. It 
of course, but the hardship usually consists in the giving the | would need a popular impulse of the strongest kind to carry an 
posts which involve most work and most pay to less fit men, | Ecclesiasti¢al Reform Bill of this magnitude, and to all appear- 
and keeping the better men in places which involve little work |ance, if ever any strong popular impulse is felt upon Church 
and little pay. Occasionally there is an outcry about some matters, it will point in a very different direction from reform. 
alleged job in the Civil Service, or a barrister without | But it is worth while to point out toConservatives—and upon the 
Practice hints that So-and-so, who is now making his | question of an Established Church, the Spectator is Conser- 
thousands a year, would not have been making as many | vative—that though a reform of this nature may be an impos+ 
undreds, if it had not been that he was the son of one | sibility, the want of such a reform is a continual and growing 
great solicitor, and had married the daughter of another. | scandal. The defenders of the Establishment have no right to 

ut neither of these cases is in the least parallel to Mr. | count themselves strong, so long as they are forced to acquiesce 

mbert’s, The clerk who has been promoted over the head | in the existence of a vast abuse. If the income of the Church 
of his fellows may do his work badly, but the work is there to | of England is regarded from the point of view of the relation- 
be done, He may not do what he is paid for doing, but all | ship between work and pay, there never was so gigantic a waste 
the same, he is paid to do it. The fortunate barrister may not of money. There are ten livings, perhaps, with an aggregate in- 
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come of £5,000 ; and of these, three perhaps will have £1,200 a| favoured land in Europe have been developed, and a mo 
year each, while the other seven will divide £1,400 a year lightened system of finance has been adopted, so that Pr, - 
between them. No amendment in the system of promotion | now stands in the forefront of the wealthier nations of ¢ 
would make any difference, because it is not the fact that | world. We used to be told that the late Empire deserved the 
there are rich and poor livings that we have in view, but the | credit of this. Objectors to the coup d'état of 185] and 
fact that the rich livings have usually the least work, and the | Government of Napoleon III., were met by the countenataie 
poor livings the most work. It would not be expedient that} ment that he had made France rich. It is clear, howere, 
every good living should be a mere place of retirement for | that the country has developed its wealth in spite of rathe 
clergymen who have done their work; yet if every private | than in consequence of, its forms of government; while xR 
patron in the country were to put his presentations at the dis- dynastic motives and the personal schemes of the representa. 
posal of the Bishop of the diocese, this is all the change that | tives of unstable forms of government being put on one side 
would be effected. What is wanted, we repeat, is a thorough the true interests of the country are being congy} 
redistribution of work and pay in the Church,—such a redis-| by Ministers chosen by the nation, and working fo, itg 
tribution, in fact, as necessity would effect in the event of the} material prosperity. Peace with foreign Powers ang the 
Church being disestablished, and such as, if the Conservatives | permanent establishment of the Republic are, according to 
were really lovers of the Established Church, they would at- | M. Léon Say, all that is now wanted to make the new unde. 
tempt to effect in anticipation, and perhaps in prevention, of | takings a success. 
disestablishment. Whenever disestablishment becomes a| The programme of M. de Freycinet is interesting both 
practical question, such cases as that of Mr. Lambert will notin its financial and its economical aspects. Five million 
be forgotten by the adversary, and well used, they are likely | Frenchmen—that is to say, nearly every head of a fami 
to have a great effect in discussion. There is no conceivable} who is above absolute pauperism—have money invested 
scheme of disestablishment under which Mr. Brooke Lambert| in public Securities, and it is this striking distribution of the 
would have had to resign the living of Tamworth, for the | national liability which enables gigantic schemes such ag that 
reasons which have forced him to do so while the Church is} under consideration to be carried out. The French peasant, 
Established. | the thriftiest in the world, lends his small savings to the State 
ana = with a readiness which is unexampled elsewhere. The Depart. 
M. DE FREYCINET’S PLANS. Bese of the Seine Inférieure alone has subscribed some 
MONG the chief virtues of a great statesman, the keen} 15,000,000 francs to the loan for the present undertaki , 
perception of power and administrative genius among | taking the bonds direct from the agents of the Government, 
those from whom he has to select his Ministers stands in the | without the intervention of the financier, The very simplicity 
foremost rank, This virtue was conspicuously displayed by | of the financial machinery employed is the cause of its su 
M. Gambetta, when he brought forward into public promin- | and national feeling aids the process, in a country where confid- 
ence, during the anxious days of the Provisional Government | ence in private co-operation is wanting, where joint-stock banks 
at Tours in 1871, the present Minister of Public Works in | cannot gain a footing, and the Bank of France itself can support 
France, M. de Freycinet. The occasion of the /étes at| only a very limited number of provincial branches. It is this 
Boulogne, in connection with the commencement of the new| spectacle, a whole nation investing in a State enterprise 
deep-sea harbour at that port, serves to bring before public| voluntarily, not through the medium of taxation, the agricul. 
notice abroad the new and comprehensive schemes which are | turist lending money for harbour improvements and the towne 
the fruit of the appointment of M. de Freycinet to his| men for railways in rural districts, which is so impressive, to 
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present position in the Dufaure Ministry. 
France has of late years been rapidly becoming proverbial, 
and never was it so strikingly proved as now. Notwithstand- 
ing the enormous amount of the War indemnity paid to 
Germany, which seems, indeed, to have acted rather as a 
stimulus to the national energy than as a check,—notwith- 
standing the depression in commerce which is prevalent 
throughout the world, a French Minister can lay before the 
nation, without fear and without anxiety, schemes which 


The wealth of|our minds. The keenly vivid sense of being economically 


'members of one body corporate, and the confidence in the 
| State, with the cautious preference for a moderate rate of 
| interest, were first shown strikingly on the occasion of the 
| raising of the loans to relieve France of the foreigner, after the 
| late war. Then, however, the crisis through which the nation 
| had passed might be urged as the cause of a phenomenon which 
| deeply impressed all the nations of Europe ; but the succes 
of the new loan for public works will show that something 





are magnificent in their vastness and impressive in their| more permanent was at the bottom of it, and that something, 
thoroughness. There is no proposal of a tediously-protracted | the national character and the central national idea. This 
annual expenditure, running through the better part of a| great scheme of Public Works is not the only evidence that 
century, but ten years are suggested as the limit of time | can be supplied of the tendency of the French nation, the 
within which what seems desirable is to be done. The| modern Athenians, in harmony with the ideas of the old Greek 
Republican Government, which has won the confidence of | world, to regard the State, and not the individual, as the true 
France by its solid and unsensational patriotism, is now en-| political unit. Where we leave almost every improvement 
joying the consciousness of its own security, and thereby gains | in the development of the arteries of traffic, be they railways, 
that energy of enthusiasm and deep-seated belief in the re-| roads, or canals, to private enterprise, our State dockyards 
sources of the country which are the starting-points of all great | being also few, the Government seldom interfering except 
national enterprises. | negatively, the French Government steps forward, acting 

Broadly stated, the proposal of the Minister of Public| happily now-a-days with the popular consent and for the 
Works is this :—To turn the nation into a Company for the | people, and in a paternal spirit legislates for its economic, 
improvement of the harbours, rivers, canals, and railways of|no less than for its political welfare. The State thereby 
France, to make new harbours and new lines of railway where-| becomes a living entity outside the individual, and the form 

| 





ever they are thought to be wanted, to irrigate and drain, to | of government in consequence becomes a battle-ground, in which 
supply pure water, to remove and utilise sewage, to conserve | every man has a living interest. We live under a system of 
water-power, and to prevent the pollution of rivers. To defray the government, but France is governed by a system. 

expenses connected with this gigantic work, the French people | It may be said that the vast increase of the French National 
will be required to furnish some 500,000,000 francs a year for | Debt in the last ten years, during which it has assumed fat 
the next ten years. This, according to the Minister of Finance, | larger proportions than our own, and the augmentation by 
M. Léon Say, is no more than France has paid annually for the | many millions sterling of the annual budget, ought to caus 
same or similar objects during the last twenty years; while | Frenchmen to hesitate before indulging in fresh outlays on 80 
the wealth of the nation, as he shows by the Savings-banks’| grand a scale. But it is here that the sanguineness of the 
returns, is largely on the increase from year to year. The| Ministers of Public Works and Finances come into play, and 
Treasury borrows money at cheaper rates than formerly, and | the confidence of the nation justifies them. These works, 
the credit of France draws nearer to that of England than it| carried out, says M. Say, must be remunerative, and wi 
has ever done before. Taking these facts into consideration, | enable the taxpayer to pay the present or even higher taxes 
the programme of M. de Freycinet, which at first sight seems | with greater ease. The northern coast of France is entirely 
to be dangerously vast, loses its alarming appearance, and | wanting in good natural harbours, and there is little doubt 
is shown to belong to the category of statesmanlike measures.| that good artificial ones will be a source of profit. The 
The fact is, that for the last forty or fifty years, ever since the | Railway system is insufficiently developed, though, of courses 
French nation recovered from the first shock of the Great | the more populous towns are well served in this respect. Its 
Revolution, the national wealth has been increasing in a con-| pretty certain that the State will not lose by its intended 
stantly progressive ratio; the resources of the most naturally | purchase of the smaller lines, and the development © 
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lines in districts which have no railway service. It 
’ remembered that the population of France is 
tributed than that of England, and does not 
the same tendency to concentrate itself in towns ; 
which, owing to the nature of the land-laws and 
laws of inheritance, and the greater thrift of the French 
asant, he is more able to avail himself of the luxury of 
steam locomotion than his neighbours across the Channel. 
Hence, lines in purely agricultural districts will pay as they 
never can here. Moreover, the railways being developed for 
the benefit of the country, and not of the pockets of individual 
shareholders, it will be sufficient if they produce enough to 
cover their working expenses and to pay the interest on the 
Joan for their construction, which will be mode:ate in propor- 
tion to the greater credit of the debtor, the State. It is 
thought, however, that the extension of the Railway system 
will not only supply an existing want, but will, like the new 
harbours, be a cause of fresh developments of wealth, as new 
tracts of land are brought into connection with the main 
trunk systems of railways; and doubtless, M. de Freycinet has 
studied his country and his countrymen sufficiently to justify 
him in arriving at this conclusion. Where the soil is naturally 
roductive, all improvement in the means of locomotion must 
be remunerative, and open up new channels for commerce. 


ne 
must be 
manifest 
added to 





THE DEPRESSION IN TRADE. 


NGLISH Trade has for years past been hibernating and 
E feeding on itself. From year to year, and month to 
month, men have been prophesying pleasant things, yet 
August, 1878, is no better, but rather worse, than August, 
1877. At first it was said that there was just a temporary 
glut, and that the foreign customer would be only too glad, if 
a little time were given him, to consume the bountiful supply 
of British goods. For the last two years the Eastern Question 
has been an excellent apology for a falling demand. Austria 
and Russia and Turkey could not be expected to take Lancashire 
cottons and Middlesborough iron when the world, or at all 
events their world, was in flames. War seemed about to suck 
Great Britain in. Anything, cried the Stock Exchanges, is better 
for trade than armed neutrality. Commerce had flourished in 
the old wars. Of course, it would flourish again. Indeed, 
many sanguine speculators talked, and possibly thought, as 
if a campaign, or Lord Beaconsfield’s two or three cam- 
paigns, were the one thing needed to set British trade in 
motion. Peace was promised, and peace was pronounced better 
even than war. With peace, every customer of England 
would develop a fiery thirst for English fabrics. When the 
thousand-and-one good reasons in the state of Europe why 
English spindles stood idle and English blast-furnaces were 
cold, had been exhausted, there were always commercial 
depression in the United States and famine in China and 
India to fall back upon. Now the Berlin Congress has done 
its work according to its method of doing work, England is at 
peace, and free to deluge Cyprus and Asia Minor with Man- 
chester prints; even China is declared free from famine, and 
India is breathing again. Yet the Trade and Navigation 
Retums for August do not reflect any of the radiant 
satisfaction which welcomed home the Plenipotentiaries 
from Berlin. The figures are sulky. They report a falling- 
off in value of gross imports of nearly 9 per cent., as com- 
pared with August, 1877, and of nearly 24 per cent. in value 
of exports. 

Great Britain is paying away more money and being paid 
less than two years back. That the mere amounts of exports 
and imports do not balance need disturb noone. They seldom 
do. Exports being calculated at the Custom House without, 
and imports with the profit at which the goods will 
sell, imports in a country like this are sure to ex- 
ceed the nominal value of exports. Yet the exports may 
bring to the exporter a larger sum of money than would 
purchase all the imports. But if imports continue to grow 
and exports to diminish, a time must come when the country 
has actually to withdraw some of its old savings to buy the 
balance it needs of imports. This point would seem to have been 
reached in England. Any one who could calculate the money- 
value of British savings, could calculate also the time it would 
take before England must cease to buy from very incapacity to | 
pay. The adverse balance of the British foreign trade account 
1s not represented exactly by the difference between the 
Custom-House estimates of exports and imports. A large | 
quantity of foreign produce is re-exported. The residue | 


may not be beyond the power of Great Britain to pay for | 


out of her enormous invested income, and so far, the 
only harm done is that she will for the time cease 
more or less to save and invest. But the differ- 
ence against Great Britain between the money paid in 
by foreigners to her account, and the money she pays 
to them, is far from the total extent of the loss British 
trade is now incurring. If the figures of the present and 
past months be compared, a very menacing condition of things 
will reveal itself. It will be seen that not merely have the 
exports been diminishing incessantly for every month in the 
last year and a half, but that latterly exports have been falling 
in value, not in quantity. Foreigners have been obtaining 
the same quantity for a lower price. Manchester, and New- 
castle, and Birmingham have been working for the foreigner 
not half-time but half-price. English manufacturers have 
been, in fact, attempting to bribe foreign customers into taking 
goods they do not want by their cheapness. Our readers know 
what is urged in favour of such a course of trade. British 
manufacturers cannot afford, it is said, to leave their 
manufacturing apparatus idle. They are still more afraid 
of letting their old customers grow disused to English 
goods, and a prey possibly to alien blandishments. Nothing, 
it is laid down as an axiom, is harder to recover than a lost 
market. Rival manufacturers from Belgium and the United 
States, who must, like English manufacturers, either manu- 
facture at a loss or not at all, might, it is threatened, step 
on to the unoccupied territory, and intrench themselves 
too strongly to be expelled on a revival of a healthy 
demand, 

Foreign rivals might, we suspect, be suffered with impunity 
to sell goods at a loss, except for the importunate cry the 
capital invested in North Country mills and furnaces is inces- 
santly raising for employment. In the prosperous years of 
British manufacturing industry, the enormous balances of 
profits were invested, as a matter of course, in the business 
which produced them. So long as there were ever new worlds 
for cotton and hardware to conquer and proselytise, all went 
well, But for the present, at any rate, the process of 
annexation by English yarn and iron has paused. It is not 
so much that drought has withered up many millions of 
Lancashire’s customers; that other millions have begun to 
spin cotton and forge steel for themselves; or even that they 
threaten to spin and forge for the millions of Madras, and 
China, and Russia, as soon as those countries have revived 
sufficiently from war and starvation to care for cotton goods and 
steel rails, and to be able to buy them. The Madrassee and the 
Chinaman will recur to foreign cotton goods now that famine 
has relaxed its grasp, and railway-building will renew its 
activity. English manufacturers, with the advantage they 
have in their accumulated capital, may probably in the long- 
run beat foreign competitors out of the market. The real 
danger to English industry is that the theory of its develop- 
ment assumes that the foreigners’ craving for the especial goods 
that industry supplied must increase in exact proportion to 








the additional capital accruing from the profits of the original 
business. Mr, Mundella pointed out to the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce at Sheflield this unsoundness in English 
trade. Its capital has been increasing at a rate out of pro- 
portion to the natural demand for its products. Manufacturers 
have been unable to suppose that there could be too much of 
a good thing. They would doubtless plead that the trade which 
does not go forward goes back. It is perfectly true, but it is 
a question of degree. No one would advise a manufacturer 
to starve his business by putting all its profits into some 
different investment. The greater, however, the profits 
during a favourable period of trading, the clearer the 
expediency of establishing a reserve. Persons engaged 
in the cotton and iron trades appear not to have 
known that it was possible to prepare, not necessarily for a 
rainy day, but for a check in the rate of progress. Everything 
made out of their special trade was put back into it, with the 
result that they are now returning to their customers the 
profits they made in past years out of them. For a larger 
supply of goods they are being paid the same as for the 
former supply. We should like to hear from a manu- 





facturer what would have been the effect of investing yearly 
in the Lancashire cotton trade one-fourth, instead of, it 
may be, three-fourths of the profits made in the palmy days. 
The one-fourth would have been very far more than the other 
cotton manufacturers of the world could have added annually 
to their business fund. Wherever, in the good days, English 
competed, for instance, with United States’ cotton-prints, they 
would have had a sufficient advantage in cheapness to keep 
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the market. But in less prosperous times, like the present, 


. ° . ae 
| us worth while to ask what there is, in the nature of things, to 


there would not have been a huge population requiring support, occupy a great man’s thoughts with himself. 


and a huge capital requiring profit, out of a dwindling market | 
which can only be bribed and treated into accepting Man- | vanity. The answer is not obvious. 
In taking such a course,|be accepted by every one as the remarkable man y 


chester goods by way of a favour. 


Lancashire would have been doing only what every prudent | vanity is as remarkable as anything else about 
A banker does not lend money on nothing | is any one prepared to say that Cicero Over-estimated hig 
but land ; a wise landowner does not employ every farthing of | importance in the world’s history ? 


capitalist does. 


surplus from his rental in buying fresh estates. 
Lancashire had one idea; 


In the first place, we have to ask ourselves what we mean 
Cicero would, we sup 


him. Bot 


Go to the Reading roo 


; But of the British Museum, and notice the three heavy volumes of 
it was, that the sole thing | the « Folio Catalogue” filled with the titles of his editors ang 


needful was to use all its resources for the single end of | commentators; there you have a formidable amount of reaj; 


manufacturing, not better cotton, but more cotton. Al 


occupied with the mere list of works which any one would have 


the skill was absorbed in the endeavour to improve, not | t peruse in order to know where to look for even @ part of why 


the product, but the producing machinery. 


China-clay has | has been written about him. 


History has surely accepted his 


| 


year by year made Lancashire cotton less, instead of more | self-estimate as to the space he was worthy to occupy in 


desirable. 
thrown away had they been used for turning out 


itself to the manufacturers. We are speaking of the general 
rule, There are individual exceptions to the rule, but manu- 
facturers as a class turned their eyes exclusively upon the pro- 
ductive power of their machinery. None were so naively sur- 


prised as many of themselves to learn that the prostration of 


some scores of millions in Asia with famine could have any- 
thing to do with them, so long as Preston had as powerful 
mills as Rochdale, and Rochdale as Blackburn. 

For the time the evil brought about by overtrading must 
be endured ; it cannot be cured. There is the excess of invested 
capital, including the workpeople who are as much capital as 
the mills. Half-time will not bring in the legitimate 
profit on a capital which is double the amount capable of pro- 
fitable employment. To close the mills altogether might be 
cheapest in the end, as it is to strike a bad debt off a trader’s 
books. But that would be to decide to starve half Lancashire, 
which has, masters and men, its subsistence locked up in them. 
Happily, the prophets of good times must turn out right 
sooner or later, and their predictions are as courageous as ever. 
The markets of Asia and of Eastern Europe, which have been 
closed by war and famine, must soon again be opened. No 
one can foretell whether it will be next month, or half a year 
hence, or two years. But Lancashire is entitled to trust thatit may 
be soon enough to render needless so sharp a remedy for past 
over-trading as a complete cessation of present trade. We 
will hope that this change may come speedily, and Lancashire 
will then have an opportunity of repentance. If it pursue its 
old course, and suppose that trade can be developed, not by 
improving quality, but by increasing quantity, and by invest- 
ing all its profits in a single branch of industry, the depression 
of the last few years will become chronic. The world has 
discovered it can have too much of Manchester goods. Lanca- 


shire must discover a newer tune for Europe and Asia to dance | 


to than sized cotton. If it desire to make a reasonable profit 
on its growing capital, it must use a little inventiveness, and 
vary its note. 





THE VANITY OF MEN OF LETTERS. 
MONG the qualities which make the character of Sir Walter 
Scott peculiarly attractive, and are not, we believe, by any 





means without influence on his genius, the foremost place must 


be assigned to his peculiar, we should say, his unique modesty. 
The opinion expressed by Mr. Palgrave in his introduction to 
Scott’s poetical works, that this quality is “‘ often an attribute 
of intellectual excellence,” seems to us contrary to all we know 


about men whom every reader may know; and we can account | 


for it only by a theory which may account for a good many 
generalisations,—that the phenomenon, when it does occur, 
takes a strong hold upon the mind, and that it is natural to 
mistake a deep impression for a wide range of impression. What 
we cannot forget, we imagine ourselves to have often seen. 
Nothing becomes intellectual excellence as much as modesty. 
Nor can any man so well afford to dispense with self-assertion 
as one whose powers set him on an eminence, and when we 
do see mental eminence combined with self-effacement, we 
always feel as if the one quality would ensure the other, as we 
fancy how liberal we could be if we were rich. And yet, for our 
own part, we are unable to recall another writer to take a place 
by the poet we have mentioned as both great in the world of 
letters, and eminently free from vanity. We could mention many 
men of genius of whom we know nothing in this particular, but 
generally, when the character of a great writer is evident, we 


should say that this particular grace is missing, and it seems to | thus nobly requited it, yet it would be felt an evidence of gigantic 


The energy and money would not have been all 
work 
more beautiful in itself, or better adapted to the requirements of | 
the market ; but nothing of the kind appears to have suggested 


| attention, if she has not greatly enlarged it. Unquestionably hig 
| contemporaries also assented to the large demand. When he 
| gave as his reason for not undertaking a dangerous embassy that 
| his life was far too important to the State to be put in peril, the 
| only difference between his view and that of his bitterest enemies 
| was that they thought his life too important not to be got rig 

of. It may be said that the peculiarity hete was rather the 
| absence of pride than the presence of vanity, and no doubt 
| the impossibility of such a plea to a modern, measures as much 
| the difference of the ancient and modern ideal of manliness ag 
| any individual quality whatever. Still, no one could have gaid 
| such a thing under any standard unless he were inordinately yaip, 

and the fact that it might very well be true and important all the 
same forces on us the conviction that whatever else we mean by 
vanity, we do not mean an intellectual mistake about one’s 
| own importance. 

It has been even said that the great man is apt to under. 
estimate his own greatness. ‘ History,” says Mr. John Morley, 
in his studies on the French Revolution, ‘‘ has not suffered go 
much from the vanity of greatness, as from the incapacity of great 
men to understand how great they are.” If what has been sug- 
| gested is valid, it is possible for a great man to underrate his own 
| greatness, and yet be vain. It is, indeed, as difficult to conceive 

of the emotion which we thus name in one who feels his unquestion- 


| able power to delight and instruct his kind throughout all genera- 


| 
| tions, as to imagine it in the surgeon who hastens to the bedside of 
| the wounded man his art may heal. There is something in uncer- 
| tainty which tends irresistibly to occupy the mind with self, but 
| we should have thought the absolute consciousness of greatness 
| would have made it impossible. Nevertheless, this just confid- 
| ence does not always secure its possessor against what we, at 
| least, should call vanity. When Goethe wrote of Byron,—“ This 
| singular intellectual poet has taken my ‘Faustus’ to himeelf”—in 
Manfred—“ and extracted from it the strongest nourishment for 
| his hypochondriac humour,” the fact that this statement seems to 
us erroneous hardly increases our opinion of its peculiar quality, 
Possibly it was not altogether erroneous. Of course, Byron 
knew no German; it would not be very likely that a man edu- 
cated at Harrow and Cambridge would read German now, andit 
was then almost impossible. Goethe might surely have know 
that the only word intelligible to Byron in his criticism was 
the epithet “ hypochondrisch,” which alarmed him a good deal 
till he got the article translated. However, by an unlikely chanee, 
3yron did know something of ‘‘ Faust.” He had been much im- 
| pressed by a vird voce translation read out to him by “Monk” 
Lewis, who deserves to be rescued from oblivion for his share it 
| introducing German literature to the polite English world. And 
though any one who will attempt to make a hearer acquainted 
with the beauties of a difficult poem through the medium 
'of an extemporised translation, will be sceptical as 
|the moulding influence of the lecture on his hearers! 
mind, and Goethe’s admission that Byron ‘has made ué 
of the impelling principles. .... . so that not one of them te 
main the same,” seems to us to justify such scepticism in uu 
| particular case ; still it is possible that, with the insight of genius, 
| Byron did pierce the imperfect medium, and gather nourishment 
from the rich pasture. We should, however, not the less cod 
| sider it curious that the chief thing one great poet has to tell his 
| countrymen about another is, that he has borrowed successfully 
from himself. To any man not of first-rate eminence, of coum, 
‘the conventional dialect of modesty would render the criticusm® 
‘impossible. William Lisle Bowles, a writer only known to ts 
generation by one or two graceful sonnets, and by Coleridge's 
sonnet to him, really had, as many a second-rate man has 0 
' many a first-rate man, an appreciable influence on the poet who 
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in criticising Coleridge he had alluded to his own in- 

pon him. And we cannot see that, in this respect, 

mental rank makes any difference. Out of all that Goethe might 

inted outin *“* Manfred” to the German world, his choice of 

the traces of his own influence seems to us a proof of a strange 

distortion in what concerns the self to which we know not what 
other name to give than vanity. 

In what has been said, we have had in contemplation exclu- 
sively the temptations of the productive mind ; it would be quite 
false of one easily confused with the productive mind. No one 
is 90 little tempted to vanity as the student. The constant 
endeavour to apprehend the thoughts of other minds is only 

as a shelter against any distortion in regard to self 
by the highest and holiest motives of the spiritual life. Perhaps 
thememory of the reader supplies him, as the memory of the 
writer does, with some example of this student-life, making in 
its combination of profound modesty and profound learning so 
distinct and so indelible an impression on the page of memory 
that it is difficult to pass it by, when he would turn back to 
died and distinct records in the same volume. He may re- 
member some inhabitant of a library loved for its own sake, 
and not as the workshop for the production of more books, 
one whose rich stores of knowledge, accessible to the humblest 
seeker, were hidden from all but the seeker in the shadow 
of a quiet self-forgetfulness, and whose unsuspected wealth 
startled an appreciative thinker here and there, as he discovered 
in the patient and courteous hearer of glib certainties and surface- 
knowledge one from whom the wisest might learn something. 
The character here described and remembered is indeed akin to 
the man of letters, but we should say the two would never be 
united in the same person. He who studies in order to create, 
and he who studies in order to know, come into different rela- 
tions with the objects of their study; their advantages are 
different, their disadvantages still more obviously so. The 
productive mind isas much tempted to self-occupation as the 
studious mind is shielded from it. 

Perhaps, indeed, it is inevitable for the productive mind. So 
fatal is the blight cast by discouragement over all production, 
that we have sometimes fancied an exaggerated estimate of the 
powers and the work of a literary man by himself almost indis- 
pensable, unless he stood in the first rank, to carry him over the 
difficulties and disappointments of literary effort. Could the 
absolute self-confidence of Mr. Buckle, for instance, have sus- 
tained him as it did, if he had known that in a few years his book 
would have sunk to the position it now holds in the literary 
world? And would it not have been a loss that it had never 
been written? What is ephemeral may be valuable, but clearly 
discerned as ephemeral, it could hardly be produced at the cost 
of laborious effort. But it must not be forgotten that the self- 
occupying tendency of any effort to produce mental work tells on 
the proudest as well as the humblest sons of literature. Of course 
it is most apparent when the result seems inadequate to much 
sacrifice of any kind. ‘*I am but a poor creature, but if I were 
provided with a little more encouragement, if I were shielded 
from these exasperating interruptions, if I were made a little 
more comfortable, I could do my work so much better.” ‘‘ My 


vanity if 
finence U 





dear Sir,” the world might reply to most of us, “the difference 
between your work at its best and worst, is really not worth the 
expense you would put us to in sheltering and pampering you.” 
A man of genius never has the advantage, as we sincerely consider 
it, of being answered in this way explicitly or implicitly. 
“Flattery,” says Lord Chesterfield—and it is one of the few 
shrewd sayings in the most disappointing book ever written by a 
wit—« flattery cannot be too strong for kings.” There are many 
kings in the world of mind of whom we might almost say the 
same. 

F The temptation we speak of is common to all eminence, but it 
is literary eminence which exhibits it in its most striking form. 
The great statesman, the great general, is constantly measuring 
himself against others, and though we have admitted that we do 
not by vanity mean a wrong estimate of one’s own mental stature, 
yet no one who adequately appreciated the powers of all around 
him Would ever be called vain. The most intense pride is 
possible in such an atmosphere, but vanity cannot live in it. It 
may be urged that literature implies a true estimate of other 
men’s work, as much as politics or campaigning ; you do not only 
measure yourself against people when you are trying to overcome 
them. We incline to believe, on the other hand, that the opinion 


support of this opinion as any mere negative fact can be. That 
Bacon should deal in his “‘ Essays” with subjects which Shake- 
speare’s plays were exactly adapted to illustrate and elucidate, 
and yet show no sign of being acquainted with them, although 
he was aware that they were the greatest dramatic creations in 
the world, is indeed possible, but it seems to us far more likely 
that he thought them not worth attention. His contempt for 
Copernicus, and Harvey’s slighting mention of him, afford us a 
positive evidence, at all events, that supreme greatness in one 
line does not quicken the perception of supreme greatness in a 
different line, even if it be not exceedingly different. And thus 
the supreme thinker is apt to find himself the most interesting 
subject of contemplation easily attainable. 

We should not, then, let our estimate of the man of letters be 
lowered by discovering him to be vain, in the same proportion as 
we cannot help this happening where we meet with vanity in men 
who are occupied with practical life. Of the two antidotes to 
vanity—humility and pride—there is no reason why the man of 
letters should have more than other men, even if he be also a 
man of genius, and there are weighty reasons why he should be 
open to the undignified temptation. If he is a small man, his 
uncertainty about himself tends to make him vain ; and when his 
intellectual stature precludes this possibility, it opens the way to 
a universal admiration, which does not cease to be dangerous 
because it is founded on reason. 





SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 
HE death of the able Prussian renegade who, under the name 
of Mehemet Ali, has done such good service to Turkey, has 
raised again the old question, which for the next twenty years 
will probably be one of practical importance, as to the degree of 
moral discredit attaching to the career of a Soldier of Fortune. 
There can scarcely be one more thoroughly perplexing. Of course, 
when, as in many cases in Turkish history, the soldier of fortune 
changes his faith, adopting one in which he does not believe 
merely to advance his own interests, there is no room for doubt, 
such a change being obviously a crime, varying in degree from that 
of the man who denies the Saviour, in whom he nevertheless 
believes, to that of the man who, holding all religions to be 
equally false or equally indifferent, deliberately professes a lower 
one because it is more convenient to his career. We insert 
the qualification about the faith ‘‘in which he does not believe” 
deliberately, as we are unable to doubt that Mahommedanism 
has occasionally obtained sincere converts from Christianity. 
Such a perversion appears to many minds impossible, but it cer- 
tainly has,happened with Christian Asiatics, as every experienced 
Missionary knows ; and remembering that at least two English 
gentlemen—Mr. Halhed being one—have been sincerely con- 
vinced of the essential truth of Hindooism, and that Jewish 
records show many cases of conversion when to profess Judaism 
was to be persecuted, we could not venture to deny the 
sincerity of every such change of faith. And no doubt, 
a sincere convert to Mahommedanism is right in acting 
on his conviction, and right, too, in believing that to fight for 
Islam, as Islam, without reference to country, is a binding duty. 
But though the discussion is frequently complicated by that ques 
tion of faith, religion is not necessarily involved in it ; and the 
true point is the right of a man who intends, so far as he knows, 
to do right, or at all events, is a man with an ordinary sense of 
right and wrong, to take service with an army not that of his own 
land. 

The point is more subtle than it looks. We take it that if men 
were a little better, or understood their religion a little more 
clearly, they would agree that to fight for a cause which they dis- 
approve is morally indefensible. We cannot conceive the mental 
condition of a man who, being in the strongest sense a Christian, 
and intending to act up to his faith, and at the same time 
thoroughly intelligent, still goes forth to kill persons who, 
as he believes, are only struggling for the right. It would, 
if the truth were clearly perceived, be simply monstrous for 
Cromwell to kill Puritans fighting for Puritanism, or for Gari- 
baldi to slaughter Reds for being revolutionists, or for Mr. 
Liddon, if he were an oflicer, to shoot down rioters for defending 
the right to preach the Sacramentarian theory. The duty of such 
a man, so convinced, would be to endure any suffering, and live 
down any obloquy, which his refusal to retain his commission 
might involve. That, however, is, we freely admit, not quite 
the position which even strict moralists have in modern 








— by a thinker of his fellows is not valuable in proportion to 
8 genius. The remark often made that Bacon’s writings do not 


Contain a single allusion to Shakespeare seems to us as striking a | to be said, is that an officer owes such a duty to his country 


times defended. Their position, for which there is much 
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and to its civilisation, which is bound up with the discipline 
of its Army, that he is not, if he has once taken service, to judge 
the merits of the quarrel, but to help in enforcing the policy on 
which his country has decided, and to pay his ‘‘ duty” just as he 
would pay a tax. To ask of him to refuse is, in fact, to ask of 
him to encourage mutiny, a course which, except in almost im- 
possible cases, no one would recommend. His obligation is to 
live as uprightly as he can, and be as merciful as he can, but 
nevertheless, to do the work which his superiors order him to do, 
with all his energy and brain. This, we say, is the view enter- 
tained by most moralists and all officers of the higher type, and 
it is for working purposes, in a country like this and under 
@ polity like ours, sufficiently sound. But if it is sound,— 
and it is certainly the lowest view of duty which will bear 
reflection,—then the position of an officer who takes service 
with the foreigner is to the last degree perplexing. He 
has no over-ruling claim to plead. He may be ordered to 
fight for a cause he entirely disapproves, and he has none of the 
general obligation to fight for it included in the word “ patriotism,” 
—that is, the obligation to the community amidst which Pro- 
vidence has placed him, and from which he has received all his life 
protection and help. He fights voluntarily for the wrong, with 
no moral compulsion to urge, and out of no obligation, except his 
aversion to be poor, or undistinguished, or it may be, ennuyé at 
home. He voluntarily helps the wrong cause, or rather volun- 
tarily disables himself from helping the right one, from no motive 
better than his own selfishness, or his own desire to remain in a 
profession the true merit of which is self-sacrifice for a cause one 
believes in, even to the extent of slaying or being slain. It is 
impossible to distinguish a man in such a position from a mere 
mercenary, and the soldier of fortune who is more than a mer- 
cenary still runs the risk of being so placed. 

This is, we imagine, the cause of the instinctive distrust with 
which most men regard the soldier of fortune, even when his 


of the best men of the austere type that ever lived, but he ag 
| in a quarrel that was not his, for a Sovereign with whom he had 
no relation, in a land in which he was an intruder, 

If this is the case with a soldier of fortune who takes SErVicg j 
an army of the higher kind, still more is it the case witha = 
who, belonging to the higher civilisation, voluntarily lends the 
assistance of his powers of command to a people of a lower one, 
may occasionally, and in exceptional instances, be justified, We 
could quite conceive of the late Mr. Urquhart, a fanatic Uli. 
montane and earnest foe of Russia, taking service with the T 
as we could conceive of a bitter French or Italian Opponent of Greg 
Britain taking service with Runjeet Singh. But as a rule, the com. 
petent officer who serves the Asiatic against the European my 
know that he is serving the lower against the higher cause, must be 
aware that he is suppressing his own best self for his own conye,j, 
ence or pleasure. He may be an “ excellent fellow,” as the world 
goes, but he must be aware that he is rendering himself liable ty 
orders which, whether he obeys or resists them, must be lowering 
to his character. He may receive an order for a massacre, fo 
example, which, the massacre being technically an operation of 
war, would not strain the conscience of a native officer, byt 
nevertheless, if obeyed, would utterly debase his own, and muy 
choose between so debasing it, and setting an example of mutiny, 
treason, or discouragement in high places. This is so strongly 
felt in India, that the Englishman who enters Native service— 
except, of course, under treaty rights, which secure him from 
such orders—is always regarded with suspicion, as a more or leg 
lawless and the objection applies in a degree to 
every non-European Service. Man requires, to be honest, some 
excuse for killing other than pay, whether it be patriotism, 
as in most armies, or fidelity, as in armies under a regular thongh 
foreign Government, or, as in the instance of the Garibaldini, 
devotion to a leader and a cause; and when the civilisation of 
the State is lower than that of the soldier of fortune, no such 


man, 





career, like, for example, that of the Duke of Berwick or Lord 
Keith, is, on the whole, an honourable one. He puts his own | 
conscience out of his own control, and is, at all events, liable to 
compulsion, moral compulsion, to do acts of which he at heart | 
entirely disapproves, and for which he cannot plead the excuse 
that the balance of duty, if not positive obligation, binds him to | 
be faithful to his country. He may at any moment become from | 
a self-sacrificing soldier a mere mercenary, a man who spends | 
his strength and intellect in efforts to kill people with whom he 
nevertheless agrees, and whom heis in no sense bound to kill, merely | 
because if he does not kill them he will not be paid, or he will | 
break his career; or to put it in the way best for him, he will be 
false to an obligation which, as such a contingency was always | 
possible, he ought never to have undertaken. ‘The soldier of | 
fortune, in fact, runs a moral danger by which, as the world in- | 
stinctively feels, he will be overcome. And he does not incur | 
this danger blindly, for it is his custom, if he belongs to 
the higher grades, to guard against one form of it, by stipu- | 
lating that he shall never be required to act against his own | 
land. 
Of course this argument does not apply, or applies only in au 
infinitely small degree, to the soldier who has only changed his | 
country once for all. ‘There is no reason whatever in the belief, 
useful as it is, that mere birthplace can constitute binding obli- 
gation, and indeed the belief is only partially held. Nobody 
thinks an Englishman born and bred in Spain bound to fight | 
for Spain, or au Anglo-Indian bound to contend for the interests 
of India against those of England. If an Englishman chooses | 
deliberately, when competent to judge, to enter the Austrian or 
American Service, we do not see why he is not entitled to con- 
sider Austria or the United States his patria, and to claim all the 
benefit of the superior obligation which the patria is assumed by 
most moralists to have the right of imposing. He may in such 
a case suppress himself for Austria as well as any other country, 
and may be entitled to all the credit of a true and self-sacrificing 
patriot, a credit deserved by many Irishmen in Austria and Spain. 
But that reserve does not apply to the soldier of fortune who will 
serve anywhere or for any cause. He may, like Dugald Dalgetty, 
have his own virtues, and virtues of alow order, but he must always 
be more or less ready to suppress his conscience for the sake of 
his own advancement. He must always be a self-regarding man, 
and not a man moved by duty, and it is the consciousness which 
even soldiers have of this which, as the Daily News says, stops 
sympathy for the soldier of fortune, even when in many respects | 








worthy of esteem. Nobody cares how Berwick lived and died, | birds, delighting in the humorous groupings, the significant turns 


and even for Schomberg there is no feeling other than a cold ad- | 
miration for his persistence and fidelity. He was probably one | 


excuse, as a rule, can possibly exist. There is an exception, no 
doubt, where the soldier can civilise a force otherwise uncivilised, 
an exception which covers cases like those of Czar Peter's Seoteh 
and German Generals; but the exception is rare, and the excepted 
General must be prepared, when needful, to defy his master, 
As a rule, such service is bad, is service which he who 
takes it must know, unless he is completely self-deceived, may 
compel him to leave the world much worse than he found it, 
instead of a little better. The popular instinct which condemn 
the mercenary, however erroneous in individual instances—for 
example, we do not suppose that Captain Moltke was the wom 
for trying to make Ottoman soldiers decent—is substantially in 
accord with the inherent morality of civilised men, which con 
demns the chemist who sells dangerous drugs, or the mani- 


| facturer who sells dangerous explosives, unless perfectly certain 


of the use to which they will be applied. A druggist is bound 
to be morally certain that the prussic acid he sells is not to be used 
for murder, and the soldier of fortune necessarily puts himself ia 
a position where, however upright his intentions, he cannot be 
certain of his own power to enforce the distinction. 





A HOLIDAY HOBBY. 
OBBIES are useful sometimes, though we are too much 
i bored with the hobbies of other people to think so readily. 
The fault is not so much in the hobbies themselves, as in the way 
in which they are forced upon us. A man who hasa hobby, if it 
deserves the name, is apt to be terribly in earnest, and to insist 


| that on that subject, at any rate, everybody shall be as seriou 


as himself. He may find a necessary relaxation, perhaps, in 
smiling at the hobbies of his neighbours, but if he attempts 
speak lightly of his own, the carelessness is a palpable pretence 
which a child might detect. As ‘‘all roads lead to Rome,” they 
say, so are all topics inevitably found to be connected with his 
hobby when he talks, and he cannot understand why everybody 
is not as interested as himself when he explains it, forgetting that 
he is the one person to whom it is never explained. He cannot 
let his friends enjoy it in their own fashion, taking pleasure, 
perhaps, in some partial or whimsical view of the matter, 
which he himself may have paid no heed. It is possible # 
dream pleasantly over a man’s prehistoric flint implements, with- 
out understanding why he selected those particular specimens 
out of all the materials for mending roads which lie on the face 
of the earth; or to wander through his collection of stuffed 


of head and neck, the quaint airs and graces which abound 00 
every side, and yet be conscious of a depth of ignorance 
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ae subject of ornithology that will escape detection because 
=" simply incredible. ‘There is much amusement to be found in 
jliberately following an idle fancy across some field of serious 
stady: And though of course this method of looking at facts 

t be expected to yield results of any value, it may be 


no 
pleasant, in busier times, to recall the memory of such a holiday 


bby. 

a then, that we find ourselves ‘Spending a few days 
among the old Cathedral towns which lie within easy reach across 
the Channel. Short as the journey has been, there is the charm 
of unlikeness, making everything bright and attractive; the old 
houses, the market-places, the blouses, the white caps, even the 
names over the shop-doors and the advertisements on the walls. 
No small part of the time, however, is spent in the churches, 
where a student would be at once absorbed in architecture and 
stained glass, in styles and centuries, colours and workmanship. 
But what is to be done there by those who know nothing of all 
these things, and have no intention of seriously studying 
them? What is the use of picking up stray dates and little 
geraps of knowledge, when they are to be found in every ele- 
mentary hand-book, and when there is the certainty that they will 
perer be anything more than scraps? It is pleasant simply to rest, 
after walking through the maze of narrow streets, to watch the 
people as they come and go, and to let eyes and thoughts wander 
where they will. Yet it would be pleasanter still to have some 
thread of more definite interest, however slight, running through 
such vague impressions and binding them together. It is true 
that no technical knowledge of stained glass is needed to enable 
any one to find pleasure in the windows of Chartres, gorgeous 
asan open treasury of jewels; nor to gaze upward at Le Mans, 
and feel that the lines, — 

“ Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity,” 
will call up a more splendid image from that time forward. But this 
magnificence conveys little or no meaning, and richness of colour 
alone, glorious though it may be, will not supply materials for so 
much as a day-dream. Something is needed beyond a simple 
sensation of pleasure, something that will help us to ‘‘ look before 
and after,” and that will give a touch of human feeling, pathetic 
or humorous, or both, to these memories of beauty, even 
if a little of the beauty must be sacrificed to gain it. And 
as far as stained glass is concerned, the desire is partially 
satisfied by the discovery of some of a later date, quaintly setting 
forth the lives and miracles of certain saints. Unfortunately, 
these windows are often only fragments, the inscriptions are 
scanty and broken, and an extensive knowledge of monkish 
legends would be necessary for a complete understanding of the 
saintly hero’s adventures. As no books of reference are at hand, 
all hope of making out the stories must be finally given up, with 
the more regret, that certain scenes appear to be exciting. Never- 
theless, it is while gazing at these windows, and precisely at this 
moment of disappointment, that a holiday hobby may be started 
with a determination to take no further trouble about the legends, 
but simply to note the different types of devils who play a part 
in them, as depicted on the church-windows. Henceforward we 
know something of the keen delight of collectors of curiosities. 

Church after church is entered with a pleasant thrill of excite- 
ment and expectation, every window is examined, and there 

are joyful glances of recognition for any which promise well. 

It is true that even in these there are many disappointments, 

since the saints are by no means invariably accompanied by devils. 

But perhaps when we are least sanguine, chance brings us to a 

place where our patience is amply rewarded, and where our 

disappointments are forgotten. ‘The afternoon is melancholy, 
the rain is falling, the church is gloomy and dim, with solid 
pillars, and low, frowning arches, stained yellowish-brown by 
damp and time. A white-capped, kneeling woman, with silently 


light into a gleam of the unquenchable fire, and look up ata 
strange shape, glowing redly, as if from a sullen furnace, with its 
dark wings spread, and coloured like a blossom of monkshood. 
The startled gaze passes beyond it, to wonder what the 
man was like whose brain and hand conceived and painted 
it so vividly. Did he really believe that a single false step, one 
unconfessed transgression, might plunge him bodily into the 
burning lake, thence to look up and see such fiery shapes as 
this hovering terribly on dusky wings above him? No doubt 
after a fashion he did. And nevertheless, he could go on 
elaborating his devil with such evident delight in his flame-colour 
and purple, such humorous enjoyment of grotesque touches, 
calling remembrances of bird and beast to his aid, giving the head 
a form and an angry colour which suggest a fiendish cock, and 
piercing it with a keen, white eye, through which the light gleams 
wickedly. Under safe guardianship, with the Church's protecting 
arm about him, he could ply his pencil, and mock as well as 
defy,— 
“The painter was bold, and religious beside, 
And on faith he had certain reliance,” 

as the story has it, in that easy canter of verse which jests lightly 
at that terrible jesting. For in spite of the Church, he must 
surely have felt that there was peril enough in his own weakness 
to give a spice of recklessness and fearful danger to his mockery. 
And these enemies, whose peculiar malice he might well arouse, 
were legion. Even in a brief holiday, and with few opportunities 
of seeking them out, they may be found pictured in wonderful 
variety. Sometimes they are formidable from sheer, brute strength, 
grasping a guilty victim taken unawares, as at Beauvais, where in 
old days the women fought upon the wall against assaulting 
troops, and where in a church-window a woman fights despair- 
ingly in the strangling hands of a lusty, green devil, as strong- 
limbed and fierce as Jeanne Hachette’s Burgundian soldier. Or 
there is another, who is simply grim and business-like, so 
absorbed in his work of thrusting down the lost into the flames 
that he seems unconscious of the fiery flakes, like spray from the 
burning pit, which cling to his flesh as he toils. ‘There are devils 
crushed and helpless, devils flame-crowned, and cunningly trium- 
phant. Even where time and weather have done their work in 
rendering the outlines dim and indistinct, that which remains 
may yet be curiously suggestive, as when from a half-hinted 
shape of shadowy blue, two paler eyes gaze fixedly into a silent 
church. 

Looking at these things, at battles of angels, high against 
unclouded blue, with demons who are hurled into yellow flames, 
at such grotesque fancies as the literal opening of the devouring 
jaws of Hell, hungry for lost souls, we seem to catch glimpses of 
the life of the men who painted them. We see it cramped and 
narrow, many-coloured, like these windows, with strange gleams 
falling across it from worlds above and below; with shapes of 
beauty and terror mixing with the people who lived in these old 
houses, and worshipped under these arches; with its orderly 
sequence broken, like the sequence of a dream, by sudden help 
or hindrance of angel or fiend ; with magical powers for good or 
evil hidden in everything around it, in plants and stones, in 
relics and words. Above all, it seems dream-like in its lack of 
meaning or importance, except so far as it foreshadowed the 
realities of the great waking. But while we feel, perhaps too 
| keenly, how the horror of such a belief darkened and distorted 
| the thoughts that found expression in this painted glass, our 
| holiday hobby wears a pleasanter aspect when we think of the 
| keen delight in beauty underlying even such work as this. 
| Whence did its splendour of colour come? What flame-like 
| glories of sunrise and sunset passed into the memories of these 
men, to be transformed into fiery terrors, at the bidding of the 
| Church? And for literal fire, can we not picture them brooding 
dreamily in chimney-corners, while children played in wavering 
light and shadow, or leaned caressingly against their knees, 

















moving lips, looks up as we enter, and follows us with curious | . . ‘ 
| watching the great blaze streaming upwards, or the busy little 


eyes. Walking slowly down a dusky aisle, we pause fora moment | : : 
tongues of flame that licked the half-burnt logs? 


where two or three slim tapers burn before a favourite altar, 
and see how one of them has come nearly to an end, and 
how the dull flame leaps feebly and convulsively, as if it were | 
loath to die. 


Or do we not 
see them lingering on their homeward way through the narrow 
streets, when autumn days grew chill and short, unable to with- 
draw their fascinated eyes from the stir and business of the forge, 


Th i d h of rai th . 
set: nedioeagen. Apes Re acne nigh the ruddy glow, the blackened figures, the blows falling with fierce 


roof above, and from time to time carts labour noisily over | ee te , 
intentness, the metal terrible in its intolerable heat? ‘There is 


the pavement of the neighbouring street. Presently the kneeling 
woman gets up, and pushes away her chair, but these echoing | 
sounds, within and without, only deepen the impression of 
@ heavy stillness that underlies them all, and is for ever | 
undisturbed. And suddenly, in a dim corner, we come upon a | 
narrow, deep-coloured window, which turns the grey afternoon | 


something strange in the thought that the loveliness of those 
forgotten skies, the warmth and brightness of those homely 
hearths, and the glowing fires of those labourers so long at rest, 
should live for a later generation in the likeness of the horrors of 


Hell. 
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: a This, if we may trust the Cork Examiner's re : 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. course, assuming that the story of the trial ig ere — of 
as rectly), was the measure dealt out by counsel, jury, and j ~- Cor. 
UNEQUAL SENTENCES. Cornelius Spillane,—one week's imprisonment! And to Se to 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} Grant—the heart-broken and penitent creature who, in the br 
Sin,—Is it possible that the sentence passed by Lord Craighill | madness of drink and sudden quarrel, gave one blow (not and 
on the wretched Isabel Grant will really be carried out? Do | —counsel, jury, and judge have dealt,—death. She will be ) 
your readers know the case, and will no effort be made to save | unless the HomeSecretary interfere. She is now enduring the don} 
her? I will not trust myself to tell the story in any words but agonies of remorse for her crime and of mortal terror in par le 
those of the Times’ reporter, lest I be accused of making it more | tion of the scaffold, while Spillane has, of course, been for the lag 
pitiful than it is; though I do not well know how that might be :— | three weeks at large, his brief sentence having expired, and doubt. 
* Isabel W. Thomson, or Grant, a woman over 50 years of age, was less his position among his friends being very little, if at all 
sentenced to death by Lord Craighill, at the Glasgow Autumn Circuit, altered by the ‘‘accident ” of the death of his wife and unborn 
for the murder of her husband, Peter Grant, an engineer. The case is | ghild, 
a very pitiful one. Grant and his wife lived in a house in Walker . : . eer 
Street, Parlick, a suburb of Glasgow, and had a family, some of whom Comment on these two parallel stories of the judicial treatment 
are grown up. On June 19th last, Grant was at work on board an | of a man who killed a woman, and of a woman who killed a map 
Anchor Line steamer, lying in the Clyde, and in the evening, when he | would be superfluous. Nor is it my purpose now to press the 


received his pay, his wife went to meet him, and accompanied him . 4 : , 
home. On tho road they had some drink, and when they arrived question which naturally occurs to me,—* Would such things 
at their honse they were apparently on quite friondly terms. | happen, were women summoned on juries when women are 
Shortly afterwards, however, the two quarrelled, and the woman, in a | prisoners at the bar?” I wish, with your kind permission, to 
sai e br cni i si ° ere ’ 
fit of passion, plunged a large bread-knife, about ten inches in length, | make one or two general reflections on this case of Spillane, and 


into her husband’s stomach, inflicting injuries of which he died two : : piss 

days afterwards in the infirmary. The trial of the prisoner lasted two | 9 the many cases—less astounding, yet still of the same character 
days, and the woman, who is in poor health, was evidently labouring | —which appear almost daily in the public journals. 

under the most acute mental agony the whole time. She hid her face One of the chief raisons d’étre of our criminal laws is, admittedly, 


in her hands from morning till night, and wept constantly, the convul- ; RS KEES : = : 
sive heaving of her body betokening tho greatness of her distress. | educate the consciences of the masses ; to train them to view 
When the jury returned the verdict finding her guilty by a small | crime with the same horror as it is regarded by moral and culti- 


majority she completely broke down, wringing her hands in the very | vated men ; to serve, in short, as an organ does in a church, by 


ecstasy of despair, and on the Judge assuming the black cap, she gave : : : i : 
a loud shriok, and fell back on the dock-seat in a death-like swoon. The sounding continuously the true note, to bring by degrees all 
female warders in attendance endeavoured to restore animation, but | WaVering and ill-tuned voices to the same pitch. 

were unsuecessful, and while sentence of death was being pronounced, Assuming this to be the case, it is obvious that wherever the 


Fe err ede eters fake ced craiet prea | POPE comsience ix epcilly deficient, wierever a clam fg 
sensation in court. The doomed woman, who was ordered to be executed moral offences is slightly regarded and readily condoned by the 
on the 26th inst., was carried ont of court still insensible.” ignorant and brutalised, there it specially behoves the adminis. 

trators of tke law to execute it with peculiar care and strictness, 
enforcing on the bystanders the fact that the deed they look on 
with indifference has been determined by their legislators 
to constitute a heinous offence, deserving of severe chastise- 
|ment. If the reverse of this occur, if a Judge treat lightly 
|a crime which is already too lightly estimated by the popu. 





No woman, I think, who understands the true interests of her 
sex, desires exceptional indulgence to be shown to the offences of 
women. If a wife incur debts she cannot pay, or rob at her 
husband’s instigation, I, for one, would admit no defence to be 
made for her as a feme couveric ; nor yet remit for her the extreme 


enalty of the law, supposing her to have committed a capital : 
lg : oer . P | lace, and even go out of his way to make a sort of apology 


crime. But if a woman ought not to be treated with ex-/ ‘+ and call it seein a Nn ae b dou & 
ceptional leniency, assuredly there is no earthly reason why | aod a m4 a Qn ae _ Page eae Ge we ra the 
exceptional severity should be exhibited towards her offences. | TES ENS SO CMON, ONS That FS WEE tone PONE CEREE 


Why, then, is Isabel Grant to be hanged for stabbing ; ‘b¢ ill-consequences of such a sentence? — ; 
her husband in a sudden, tipsy quarrel, when  homi- | snes oo aren nen testeine tener an? he ve es 
cides of like kind are almost uniformly punished as sepens the _— of husband-murder. There is, bowers, 
‘‘ manslaughter” only? Surely though the mischance of the | ales! the mont qriovens and crying need to same So eng heen 
; : = : | sort of husbands as to the consequence of killing their wives. 
wretched creature using the bread-knife (which doubtless lay | % . . ee 
under her hand) brought her crime into a different legal category Yet Covnstins Sp ane nee had bya oe jwinenenent, aa Se 
from that of equally fatal assaults inflicted by the heavy hand or | Geant Bes under sentence of death. —i a oe, ns 
iron-shod foot of a man, the other details of the case clearly prove Faances Powss Cosss, 
there was nothing resembling malice, or murderous premeditation | 
in her offence? | THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Compare this story of the poor, crushed, and penitent Scotch- [To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
woman with that of the Irishman, Cornelius Spillane, detailed | Sin,—As one interested in the higher education of women 
last week in the Daily News, from the Cork Examiner of August |] yenture to ask attention through your columns to pro- 
1st. Spillane went home late at night last Easter Sunday, and | vision recently made by the University of St. An for the 
almost immediately struck his wife (apparently without pro- | granting of degrees to women? The St. Andrew’ Literate of 
vocation) three blows, which felled her to the ground. After! Arts (L.A.) Degree Certificate, equivalent in hongur and in the 
this he left her for a moment, then returning, lifted her | stringency of the previous examinations to the M.A. Degree for 
up and cast her down again. The woman (who was far ad- | men, may be taken now by women, who fulfil the requisite 
vanced in pregnancy) prayed that the priest and doctor might conditions, and who are anxious to have the Hall-mark of a 
be sent for, as she felt herself dying; and Spillane went out for University degree stamped upon their attainments. 
the purpose, swearing an oath as he left the house that he “hoped! ‘The subjects for examination are for the most part those taught 
his wife would never recover.” She actually expired shortly after- |i, the University itself, but to these have been added history, 
wards, saying, before she died, ‘‘ God forgive him who did it to| .n4 the French, German, and Italian languages, with theit 
me, and he will miss me yet!” Now, how was the crime of this | jiteratures. Candidates must pass in four of these, One at least 
man treated ? being a language, or must pass in two, “Wmd.gain honours 
In the first place, he was charged with “‘ manslaughter” only, | in one, to receive a title. One subject maybe taken in 
though the counsel for the prosecution remarked that ‘the! each year, and should the candidate wee this pass will count 
evidence would warrant the charge of murder.” towards the title for the next year. Six ladies have this year 
In the second place, though there was absolutely no defence | succeeded in obtaining a degree, and upwards of thirty, having 
offered, and though two witnesses deposed to his swearing he hoped | passed or taken honours in one or more subjects, are so far on 
his wife would not recover, and another appeared in court with their way towards it. The distinctive feature in the St. Andrew's 
a head broken by Spillane’s friends for bearing testimony against scheme, and one deserving of consideration, is that it allows 
him,—in spite of all this, the jury, after finding him guilty, | women to graduate as L.A. who take only one subject a year, 
recommended him to mercy. | and who spread their study and competition over a period of 
Lastly, to complete the ghastly farce, the Judge (Chief Justice | two, three, or four years, according as the candidate takes more 
May) told the prisoner that his double murder of wife and un- | or fewer subjects at a time. The value of this plan in avoiding 
born babe was as ‘near an accident as anything could be,” and | the risk of “cram” is obvious. Not only is gxé knowledge 
sentenced him ¢o one week's imprisonment. | likely to be more thorough, as well as more permanently retained, 
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> its slower assimilation, but the danger to health arising from longer at school, and the Association has received the thanks of 
a mental strain consequent on a crowded examination is | the Government of Bengal for its services in this respect. 
removed. It is also hoped that girls who become widows at an early age 
The examination papers for June, 1878, with the regulations | may by such aid be induced to take up the profession of teacher 
for the next examination in 1879, which have just been published | in girls’ schools. It is well known that by Hindu usage, prevail- 
Messrs. Blackwood, show sufficiently the standard of attain- | ing in many parts of India, widows cannot remarry, and are 
» that must be reached by candidates. It must be owned condemned to a life-long observance of mourning, of neglect, and 
et women who have the energy, capacity, and industry which of household drudgery. Girls so situated may more easily than 
able them to meet the requirements of an examination so strin- any others remain longer at school, and go out-of-doors to teach. 
rs tand thorough as this of St. Andrew’s, deserve both the die. | In that case, their hard fate would be greatly ameliorated, 
. ae and advantage which the possession of a University degree while one great and serious difficulty which has impeded the 








onfers upon its holders. That such a boon is prized by women, | progress of female schools in India—the want of female teachers 
c vially by those whose purpose it is to make education their —would be partly overcome. In order, therefore, to accomplis 
espe is proved by the large and increasing number of in- this doubly-beneficent object, the Committee of the Nation 


ssion, ‘ a AS ~— : 
oe candidates. Full information with regard to the Pass Indian Association very earnestly invites the English public 


and Honours Examination for 1879, the subjects for examination, | contribute to the ‘Mary Carpenter Scholarships,” which have 
and the books recommended to be read, will be gladly given by | been established for this purpose. Remittances may be forwarded 
the Convener, Professor Knight, on application to him, at the | to Miss E. A. Manning, the Hon. Secretary of the Association, 
University, St. Andrew's. | 35 Blomfield Road, W.—I am, Sir, &c., Hopason Pratt. 


This little Northern University has already sent forth not ay seieeiaiemaliadiedeianahitiea taeda 


few distinguished men into on 7 "% us hope ‘that among | ARTISANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS ACT. 
its women graduates may be numbere age wa names =| [To THE Epiror ov THE “SPECTATOR.") 
years to come will give 3 lustre, in selene Sor the help so gunee- Srr,—With th& drift of your note on this Act I can quite concur ; 
ously proffered now.—I am, Sir, &c., it is often made the text of any amount of insincere sentimentality. 
Malvern, September 9th. Mary C. Tanor. | Bat I heagd Sir Charles Dilke’s speech to which you refer, and I 
| think you mi™*have been misled by an inaccurate report. He 
| said,—‘* I wish it to be clearly understood that I do not attack 
| the Act, and that I do not attack Mr. Cross for having passed it.” 
: : ? i | Here, in Chelsea, we have thrashed out that measure, and have 
Si,—There are many improvements in the social condition of | oom to the conclusion that it is a good Act for improving towns, 
the people of India which are greatly desired by its educated | but that its title is a bit of sham Socialism, eminently characteristic 
men, and which we at home mayaidin promoting. Alike for the | o¢ the present Government. It would be as reasonable to call 
security of our Eastern Empire and for its true welfare, oppor- | any Railway Bill by the same title, for the Act does what railway 
tunities of showing sympathy and good-will towards our fellow- | companies are made to do in like cases, no more, no less, —i.c., it 
subjects there should be cordially embraced. The often regretted | | ovides that when under it “ rookeries ” are pulleddown, sufficient 
ignorance of the English public in respect to the condition of | space shall be set apart on which independent persons may build 
the people of India arises not so much from indifference, as from new houses for the evicted people ; not that the evicters shall 
a sense of inability to turn any knowledge to good account. | puild them, still less that they shall build them ready to receive 
Many persons, therefore, may be glad to learn that there the evicted people. What are we to think, then, of the state- 
is an Association in London which has for its object not only to | ment of the Colonial Secretary that this Act gives to the working- 
disseminate information regarding the social condition of India, | en of England “homes which they may be proud to call their 
but to co-operate in a practical manner with intelligent and zealous | ow» Ag Sir Charles Dilke has said on a former occasion, if it 
social reformers there. ‘The ‘ National Indian Association ” | were an Act for providing artisans and labourers with dwellings 
was founded by that wise philanthropist, the late Miss Carpenter, lat the cost of other classes, it would be a most mischievous 
and is supported by several distinguished persons, both in England | measure. Liberals have been somewhat remiss in not exposing 
and in India. One of the members of the Royal Family, the | the hollowness of the pretensions made by Conservatives in 
Grand Duchess of Hesse, has accepted the post of President, ) their new pseudo-Socialist ré/c, and still more in not pointing out 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


and takes much interest in the proceedings of the Ass0- | the danger lest the unthinking crowd should take them at their 
ciation. It has for some years past been doing useful | word, and clamour that the sham should be changed into a reality. 


work, by rendering various services to Indian students in this | __y am, Sir, &e., F. HAH. 
country, by circulating information as to the social condition | erie siemens 
and wants of India, and as to philanthropic undertakings there, | UNDILUTED ULTRAMONTANISM. 


as well as by corresponding with and aiding educationists and (To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
others. The Association publishes a monthly journal of social _Srr,—I wish to strengthen my position by a few extracts from a 
progress in India, which circulates among readers in both! great living theologian, Dr. Newman. In my letter to you last 
countztes. week, I mentioned the evil results of accepting the Papal Bull of 
Besides wishing to call attention to the work of this Association, Infallibility. Does not the following extract from a letter of Dr. 
with a view to obtain increased support and active co-operation, Newman to Bishop Ullathorne bear me out ?—“ If it is God's 
I desire to show that there is a special service which the Associa- | will that the Pope’s infallibility be defined, then is it God's will 
tion is at present rendering to the cause of improvement in India. | to throw back ‘ the times and moments’ of that triumph which 
In some of the Presidencies considerable efforts have been made He has destined for his kingdom, and I shall feel I have but 
by enlightened natives to found female schools, and although | to bow my head to his adorable, inscrutable providence.” 
girls are obliged, by the custom of the country, to cease attend- | (+ Quirinus,” Rivingtons, 1870, p. 358.) 
ance at a very early age, much good may be done during the few; I demur to the idea that the decree of infallibility comes from 
years they remain there. | the Council as a Council, I again ask, what will most readers say 
Such schools receive but little pecuniary support, although to the following ?—“ We all know that ever since the opening of 
parents are showing increased readiness to allow their daughters | the Council, there has been a strenuous opposition to the defini- 
to attend them. The few earnest reformers who set these schools | tion of the doctrine, and that at the time when it was actually 
on foot are generally not able to do more than contribute a small passed, more than eighty fathers absented themselves from the 
portion of the expenses, in addition to a small grant in aid re- | Council, and would have nothing to do with its act.” 
ceived from the Government. It has therefore been determined |; He then goes on to discuss unanimity, and a little further on 
toinvite English friends to contribute to the maintenance of such _remarks,—‘‘ Again, if the Council continues to sit, if the dissen- 
schools, by subscribing to a fund for the grant of scholarships, | tient Bishops more or less take part in it, and concur in its acts ; 
varying in amount from £3 to £6 per annum. ‘The scholar- | if there is a new Pope, and he continues the policy of the present, 
ships will be granted through the medium of the local and if the Council terminates without any reversal or modification 
branches of the Association in India, and in communi- | of the definition, or any effective movement against it on the part 
cation with the Education Departments of the several Presi- | of the dissentients ; then, again, there will be good reason for say- 
dencies, The London Committee has received information | ing that the want of a moral unanimity has not been made out.” — 
from one of the Directors of Public Instruction that such grants | (* Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,” p. 8.) 
Would be very useful, by enabling girls to remain a year or two I but draw one main idea from these extracts, namely, that 
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Dr. Newman says eighty Bishops would have nothing to do ‘with | whether this will prove to be the case, and we may safely 

Papal Infallibility ; and that the acceptance or non-acceptance of | our forecasts. Meanwhile, we can heartily recommend 
the decree might depend on whether, when the Council meets | Morison’s book as a succinct and judicious guide to the famo; : 
again, it reverses or modifies it, or whether the next Pope con- Memoirs and to the still more famous Decline and Fall, an ait 
tinues the same policy as Pius IX. In brief, I feel justified| we venture to suggest some points in Gibbon's character 
in saying that if Dr. Newman believed when he wrote those lines | and writings which, as it appears to us, might have been 
that the decree was an infallible decision and binding, he could | handled with a little more fullness, and perhaps, too, with a little 
not have written them. I further assert that, with eighty non- | more freshness, by Mr. Morison, we must also candidly admit that 
contents, it can never be said the Council decreed Papal Infalli- | we have only read his book once, and that, too, rather rapidly 
bility. The Pope decreed it, and if the Pope was not infallible | It is possible, therefore, and even probable, that we may uninten. 
before the Council, his saying he is with the mere permission of | tionally treat as an omission some trait or criticism which ig im. 
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a section of the Council, does not give it the sanction of an | plicitly or even explicitly to be found in this volume, If we 


GFoumenical Council.—I am, Sir, &c., Wits Nevins. 





& 
PROFESSOR H/ECKEL. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—We are told in the Times of the 30th ult. that Professor 
Heckel, of Jena, in the speech he delivered at Paris, where a| 
banquet in his honour was given by the French naturalists, pre- 
dicted that the mechanical interpretation of Nature would 


strike the last blow at the vague, idealist Pantheism of Hegel, 


Schopenhauer and Hartmann, and that even anomalies in | 
living organisms would soon be explained by the laws of | 
mechanics, were all the elements procurable; but I have just | 


concluded the perusal of a paper on the souls of cells (Zellen- 
seelen), by Professor Heckel, in the July number of the Deutsche 
Rundschau, in which the great biologist teaches that every cell 
in a living body has a soul of its own. Plants, he says, are 
republics of cells, animals are monarchies of cells, and he pro- 
tests with some warmth, in concluding, against the accusations 
of materialism which his opponents bring forward. 

I find it difficult to reconcile these two conflicting views, and 
should feel grateful if any disciple of Professor Heckel would 
help me out of my difficulty.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 








POETRY. 





THE COMRADES. 
[FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND, 


I mAD a mate in the regiment, 
A better man ne’er stepped. 
The bugle blew to battle, 
And ’mid the roar and rattle 
One step, one heart, we kept. 


‘¢ Art thou, or am JI, the billet 

Of that bullet whistling here ? 

Ah! poor old mate, ’tis thee it’s found!” 
He fell beside me on the ground,—- 
"Twas a part of myself lay there. 


‘* Dost stretch thy hand towards me ? 

I must load, and one more shot try. 

I’ve ne’er a hand for thee, old chum. 

Peace be with thee in kingdom-come,— 
Good-bye, my mate, good-bye!” C. 8. M. 








BOOKS. 


MR. MORISON’S ‘“ GIBBON.”* 
Ir must be very carping criticism indeed which could welcome 
otherwise than warmly Mr. J. C. Morison’s sketch of England’s 
greatest historian. For readers who have not yet made acquaint- 
ance with the celebrated Memoirs on which this monograph is, 
perforce, moulded—for the class of readers, in fact, to whom the 
series to which this monograph belongs is addressed, Mr. Morison’s 
little book may be regarded as almost perfect. By a time- 
honoured misinterpretation of Scripture, these readers are de- 
scribed by the editor of that series as men who have to run as 
they read, and in plainer phrase, as men whose leisure is scanty. 
We wish Mr. John Morley and his coadjutors the suceess which 
they deserve, but we have some fear that a certain amount of dis- 
appointment may await them, unless indeed their series attracts 
the attention of that large and ever-increasing body of readers 
whom the form and pressure of the age are summoning every where 
into the presence of the examiner. But time alone can decide 





| we beg to apologise beforehand to Mr. Morison, and in addition 
| to the general commendation which we have already freely given 
} . . 
| to his work, we shall take care before we finish to make such a 
| quotation from it as shall justify, and more than justify, our 
praise. 

Edward Gibbon, says Guizot, was a born historian and man of 
letters, just as Descartes was a born philosopher, Turenne a bor 
| soldier, and Bossuet a born orator. ‘The dispute which this 
|assertion may provoke is, as Gibbon himself has noticed, g 
| metaphysical, or rather, a verbal one. We have his own word for 
it that from his earliest days he aspired to write history, and 
it was in jest, probably, rather than in earnest, that he ascribed 
this choice to ‘‘ the assiduous perusal of the Universal History, 
io the octavo volumes successively appeared, since philosophy 
|has exploded all innate ideas and natural propensities,” 
| Anyhow, and from whatever cause, history very early became 
Gibbon’s vocation, and he laboured in it for many years, 
with an unresting and unhasting perseverance which secured 
the success it merited. But Gibbon was no mere book. 
worm, unable to breathe with freedom any air but that 
of his library. He was fond of society, fond of cards, and 
fond of the pleasures of the table. ‘Good madeira ig ag 
necessary to my health,” he wrote, “as it is to my reputa- 
tion.” The one good thing he detested was active exercise. His 
experience with the Militia fortified his health, as he admitted, 
but the lesson was thrown away upon him. This “kindly 
Epicurean,” as Mr. Morison very justly calls him, lived in defiance 
of all the rules of hygiene, and faced the inevitable gout, which 
punished him for his transgressions, with the serenity of a Stoic, 
It is only fair to Gibbon to say that his errors in this way were 
due to ignorance rather than self-indulgence, and so great is the 
power which the human body has of accommodating itself to any 
kind of living, that there seems no reason for believing that Gibbon’s 
regular irregularity would have shortened his life. His premature 
death, for premature we must call it, was due, as is well known, to 
the astounding carelessness with which he neglected a local affection, 
because it caused him no pain and little inconvenience, till he was 
past the aid of surgery. But he must have had a wonderful stomach 
indeed, and we dwell upon this apparently irrelevant topic be- 
cause although we wish, of course, that what we are going to say 
should be taken cum grano, we think that, without being too 
fanciful or too materialistic, we may try to show that some of 
Gibbon’s intellectual peculiarities may be fairly attributed to his 
corporeal organisation. Briefly and roughly, then, and we hope 
with not too much vulgarity, Gibbon may be described as 
a man who was all brain and stomach. He had kindly and 
affectionate feelings for his benefactress, Mrs. Porter, and for 
his friends Holroyd and Deyverdun, and it would be wrong, and 
indeed absurd, to say that he had no heart. He liked and lovedin 
a tepid sort of way those of his fellow-creatures whom he found 
to be agreeable. Do not even the “ publicans” the same? But he 
was a cold-blooded animal, at the best. ‘I sighed as a lover, l 
obeyed as a son,” is a phrase which classes a man asa lover. “I 
submitted to the order of nature, and my grief was soothed by 
the conscious satisfaction that I had discharged all the duties of 
filial piety,” is a phrase which classes a man asason. We must 
guard ourselves from letting it be thought that we blame Gibbon 
for either of these balanced sentences. We do nothing of the kind. 
We merely note them as a proof that he was not warm-blooded, 
and as there is something painful in seeming even to treat with 
ridicule the last of these quaintly turned periods, we will quote 
another, from the same lathe unmistakably, and with no tragic 
undertone to mar our amusement. Gibbon in the Militia was 
as much out of place as a dolphin in a saw-pit. He felt the 
absurdity of his position keenly, and sighed, as he says, for his 
proper station in society and letters,—‘‘ But as often as I hinted 
a wish of resigning, my fetters were riveted by the friendly en- 
treaties of the colonel, the parental authority of the major, and 








* Gibbon. By J. Cotter Morison. London: Macmillan and Co. 1878. 


my own regard for the honour and welfare of the battalion.” 
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Here, again, we are not disposed to blame Gibbon for his docility, 
but it is not hard, we imagine, to detect in the lukewarm char- 


acter which this and the previous quotations indicate, the causa 


causans » 
want of sympathy with hum 
plots in Gibbon’s immortal history. 


“The mightiest man,” said Niebuhr, ‘‘ whose lifetime has co- | 


jncided with my own ”—and as Goethe and Napoleon were also 
Niebuhr’s contemporaries, this was saying a great deal—‘‘ was 
Mirabeau.” Well, Mirabeau was the antithesis of Gibbon in 
gome respects. He was not cold-blooded enough, and it is in- 
structive and amusing to read his fiery comment on the latter's 
magnum Opus -— 

«‘ Je n'ai jamais pu lire son livre,’ hoe writes to Sir S. Romilly, ‘sans 
m’étonner qn’il fit écrit en anglais ; a chaque instant j’étais tenté de 
m’adresser & M. Gibbon, et de lui dire, ‘* Vous, un Anglais? Non! 
Vous ne l'étes point! Cette admiration pour un empire oi il n'y a pas 
un seul homme qui ait le droit de se dire libre, cette philosophie 
efféminée qui donne plus d’éloges au luxe et aux plaisirs qu’aux vertus, 
ce style toujours élégant_ et jamais Gnergique, annoncent tout au plus 
Tesclave, l’esclave d’un Electeur de Hanovre.” 

There is exaggeration, no doubt, in this bouncing bit of decla- 
mation, but a critic who could seriously set himself to work out the 
idea which Mirabeau has here sketched so roughly would find his 
account in so doing, and the criticism which the great orator passes 
on Gibbon’s style will serve to recall us to Mr. Morison’s book. 
We hardly think that enough is said there on this interesting 
subject, and on the still more interesting subject of Gibbon’s 
irony. Was this irony, indeed, the ‘‘ master-spell,” which Byron 
called it, or was it what Villemain said that it too often was, 
“une expression lourde et maladroite ?” Personally, we should 
like to hold a brief against the Frenchman, and believe most 
potently that there is much, very much, to be said in favour of 
what he is pleased to call ‘‘ les lourdes épigrammes de Gibbon,” as 
contrasted with ‘les fléches légéres de ce brillant génie [V oltaire].” 
“Wit I have none,” said Gibbon of himself; but he had a 
terrible substitute for wit, and we could well have spared from 
Mr. Morison’s book the long quotations which he has given of 
the historian’s narrative style, for some specimens of those 
flashes of grim humour, and of those strokes of irony, 
now dry and sly, and anon terrific in their pregnant saga- 
city, which are, after all, the salt of Gibbon’s monumental 
work, and the savour which secures its immortality. We 
are not quite sure, too, whether Mr. Morison has quite hit 
the bull’s-eye in his account of the attitude of Gibbon’s mind 
towards religion. Some very fine and very true things he has 
said on this topic, but nothing, we think, so neat and entirely 
fair as this of Sainte-Beuve’s :—‘‘ Ne lui démandez pas plus de 
chaleur, ni de sympathie, pour cet ordre de sentiments ou de 
vérités; il a du /ettré chinois, dans sa maniére d’apprécier les 


religions.” It is time, however, that we should cease to make 


| MINE IS THINE.* 
| It is somewhat characteristic of English society that a soldier who 


of that want of sympathy with human suffering and that has followed the profession of arms from his youth until he has 
an liberty which are the two great attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel, should enter the ranks 


of literature, and take as high a place as a penman as he did as a 

| Gordon Highlander. If Fair to See obtained for our author a 
; commission in the honourable army of novelists, Mine is Thine 
| promotes him indubitably to the rank of a field-officer. ‘There is 
| nothing that ‘“ smells of powder,” as the French say, about the 
| British officer, and our. Army has always furnished a larger 
| proportion than that of any other nation in the world of quiet, 
thoughtful, intelligent men,—men who are no less devoted to their 
duty, and certainly no less brave as soldiers in the field of battle, 
for being just as fit to be Judges or Ministers of the Gospel. 
Now-a-days in Germany, where every man is a soldier, this com- 
parison is scarcely applicable ; but we very much doubt whether, 
| even in the Fatherland, there are many colonels who have served 
from their youth with the colours who would ever dream of sitting 
down to write a novel, or who, even if they tried, could write such 
a book as Mine is Thine. Indeed we think that Colonel Lockhart’s 
work is entitled to take a high place among modern novels, and 
we hope that the gallant regiment to whose officers the book is 
dedicated will set as much store by this work of an old Gordon 
Highlander as by any of the cunningly wrought silver memorials of 
their former comrades which adorn their mess-room. If Colonel 
Lockhart wants a motto to inscribe under his new laurels, he must 
go back, like a distinguished namesake of his, to the records of the 
glories of Castilian chivalry, where he may read that ‘* Nunca le 
lanza embota & la pluma, ni la pluma «@ la lanza.” 

Cosmo Glencairn is the son of a great ironmaster and financier, 
Archibald Glencairn, a merchant prince, whose birth in India is 
somewhat obscure, but who had married a lady of rank of the 
name of Wildgrave, from whose family Cosmo inberited the 
modest competence of £8,000 a year. Our hero is spending 
some time at Cadenabbia with an old friend, Tom Wyedale ;—or 
rather Tom, who has run through his own little fortune, finds it 
convenient to remain in company with a man so easy both in 
temper and in finances as this independent son of a millionaire. 
At Bellaggio they make the acquaintance of Lord Germistoune, a 
proud and testy old Scotch peer, and his beautiful daughter, Esmé 
Douglas, who, although an only daughter, and prospectively 
a peeress in her own right, although she is the heroine of the 

| book, and made specially and solely for the hero, is some- 
what uninteresting. Tom Wyedale flirts with her, and Cosmo 
falls seriously in love. Lord Germistoune, however, has taken a 
dislike to our hero, who accordingly retreats precipitately to Eng- 
land, to learn something about his pedigree, and to forget Esmé. 
| He fails to accomplish either object. He introduces us, however, 
to his father, Archibald Glencairn, who is a kind of financial Titan, 





exceptions, and redeem our promise. We do so with real plea- | and as proud, in his way, as Lord Germistoune himself; to his 


sure and genuine admiration, but in a book so full of admirable | manager, Mr. Hopper; and his prim sister, Griselda. 


Colonel 


passages as is Mr. Morison’s, it is likely enough that we bave not | Lockhart seems ill at ease in this home circle, and he would have 


selected the best. We feel, however, that the one which we have 
selected is abundantly sufficient, as we have already said, to justify, 
and more than justify, the praise which we have gladly given to 
a capital little book :— 

“The difference between the Church in the Catacombs and the 


done better not to enter it at all. Mr. Hopper’s want of “ h’s,” 


| and Miss Griselda’s want of charity are by no means diverting, 
| nor do they in any way advance the action or assist to develop 
|the more interesting characters of the story. 
to discover anything to the advantage of his grandfather, 


Having failed 


Chureb in the palaces at Constantinople and Ravenna, measures the | beyond the fact that he was a Scotch indigo planter in India, and 


difference between Gibbon’s treatment of early Christian history and 
his treatment of ecclesiastical history. Just as the simple-bearted 
emotions of God-fearing men were a puzzle and irritation to him, so he 
Was completely at home in exposing the intrigues of courtly Bishops 
and the metaphysics of theological controversy. His mode of dealing 
with Church matters from this point onward is hardly ever unfair, and 
has given rise to few protestations. He has not succeeded in pleasing 
everybody. What Church historian ever does? But he is candid, im- 
partial, and discerning. His account of the conversion of Constantine is 
remarkably just, and he is more generous to the first Christian Empe- 
ror than Niebuhr or Neander. He plunges into the Arian controversy 
with manifest delight, and has given in a few pages one of the clearest 
and most memorable résumés of that great struggle. But it is when he 
comes to the hero of that struggle, to an historic character who can be 
Seen with clearness, that he shows his wonted tact and insight. A 
great man hardly ever fails to awaken Gibbon into admiration and sym- 
pathy. The ‘ great Athanasius,’ as he often calls him, caught his eye 
at once, and the impulse to draw a fine character promptly silenced any 
Prejudices which might interfere with faithful portraiture. ‘ Athanasius 
stands out moro grandly in Gibbon than in the pages of ecclesiastical 
historians,’ Dr. Newman has said,—a judge whose competence will not 
be questioned.” 


We have no space for more, and regret that we have not ; for the 
Conclusion of this paragraph is even more eloquent than its com- 
mencement. 
Will go and do no worse than he has done. 








We sincerely hope that Mr. Morison’s successors | ! 


| that his name was not Glencairn, Cosmo retired on or about the 
| 10th of August to the moor which he usually hired in Scotland, 
|} and which chanced to adjoin Dunerlacht, the magnificent property 
| of the Lord Viscount Germistoune, K.T., and there, also together 
| with a large party, assembled for the *‘ twelfth,” was the beautiful 


Esmé Douglas, quite ready to fall in love with the grandson of the 
Scotch indigo-planter, whenever it should please him and Colonel 
Lockhart to appear. 

But in the meanwhile, ‘Tom Wyedale’s sister, Mrs. Ravenhall, a 
London hack ‘‘ of quality,” has determined to provide for her 
impecunious brother by marrying him to the heiress of Dunerlacht, 
and with that view has manceuvred an invitation for him 
and for herself to Lord Germistoune’s house. Tom, however, 
relieved from pressing difficulties by the liberality of this fair 
schemer, infinitely prefers the pursuit of grouse to that of Esmé 


| Douglas ; and having driven his sister to the verge of despair by 
| his volatile conduct, and shown an indisposition to marry a 
| charming young heiress which we venture to think deters very 
| few of his class from retrieving their fortunes by matrimony, 


yromises, in consideration of £500 down and more to follow, to 


By Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence W. M. Lockhart. A Novel, 


William Blackwood and Sons. 


* Mine is Thine. 
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° . : . . — 
‘* propose ” to Miss Douglas,—proposes, and is made happy ever to be a sub-manager in an ironworks company. And yet Lord 
after by an agreeable refusal. Cosmo, in due time, of course, Germistoune, Tom Wyedale, and Phil Denwick are 
’ ’ ’ ’ as true and 
falls in with the Castle party, which includes some more or less unmistakable specimens of English gentlemen as ever existed or 
interesting men, and some more or less impossible women; were described. A gentleman is no less a gentleman because he 
and after a little shooting, and dancing, and lawn-tennis, he has no very good quality, than a thorough-bred horse is any the 
finds his love for Esmé hourly increasing ; he tells her so, and she less thorough-bred because he cannot gallop a mile in a miny 
promises that she will be his. The love-scenes between Cosmo | like ‘‘ Eclipse.” Colonel Lockhart describes people whom One 
and Esmé are in every instance admirable, full of genuine passion, | may meet every day exactly as they are, and having laid hig 
earnest, warm, and true; above all, not too long, and overstepping | scenes among ladies and gentlemen, he has been content to inyeg 
neither the modesty of nature nor of art. And even Cosmo’s | them with disagreeable as well as noble qualities, without think. 
reflections and soliloquies about his lady-love, passages which in | ing it necessary to call in vulgar people to perform the di 
general are apt to be painfully dull to the ordinary reader, breathe | able duties which were needed to give shade as well as light to hig 
a tone which is at once manly and refined, and present to us the | work. No one can be less noble or gentle than the slightly. 
true metal where we are wont to find but very thin gilding, and sketched character of Lord Ribston. Colonel Lockhart knows 
too often brass or copper, disfigured by verdigris and corruption, | well enough that £30,000 a year and a title can no more make 
The great difficulty now remains to obtain Lord Germistoune’s | gentleman than—most novelists, and that is saying a good deal, 
consent ; and his answer to Cosmo’s demand is not merely a In the case of the ladies, we do not think Colonel Lockhart jg 
refusal, but an insult. Esmé is neither to see nor to think of her| by any means so successful. Even the heroine is interesting 
lover again. Cosmo neither meditates suicide, nor swears that chiefly through her misfortunes, and we think that both ag re. 
he will have Lord Germistoune’s blood, nor does he forget Esmé ; | gards plot and characterisation, what may be called the female 
he determines to win for himself such a position as may entitle him | element is the weak part of the book. ‘The following is a fair 
to claim the daughter of even the proud Lord Germistoune ; and | specimen of the style :— 
he enters ‘Parliament for a borough in which his father has con-| « The mere routine work of each season produces, for a certain class 
siderable influence. He has scarcely taken his seat, however, be- | of society, topics enough to supply with the materials of many houry’ 
fore misfortune overtakes the great Company whose shareholders, a most — he or aig aie seen A reeelation 
: 1 . . y or sasure rescribe y > ruoric 8 
protested by Archibald Gleneairn's guarantee, have incurred | #903" of duty or pleasuro prescribed by the, rubric of fasion Th 
liabilities of some three-quarters of a million sterling. Lord | ideas), heard hourly, for three or four solid months, can scarcely fail to 
Germistoune is one of the shareholders, and the anticipated | have glibly on the tip of his tongue sufficient small-change of talk to 
failure affords him a fresh source of indignation and hatred of | P®Y bis way, without difficulty, among the initiated. And then, there 
Cc and | oe f ‘1 ff B 7 ke | are always one or two great salient events in the history of each season, 
osmo, and t 1@ very name 0 Glencairn. y sacrificing | which, independently of the smaller gossip, fend off from the talker the 
the whole of his fortune, Cosmo enables his father to save | necessity of plunging, without a cork jacket, into the hopeless waters 
the Company from ruin, and then writes to Miss Douglas | of originality. Rs —— bask sgh gone — few seasons; at 
to inform her of his altered fortunes. The tone of this letier| vee roGk bys dos tings ofthe crt for isan wa 
- . . *-* . . “oo = aars ° . . 7? 
is conceived in a spirit of the highest art. Instead of the hack- | nation to a state of infantile imbecility. In his honour there are Court 
neyed sentimentality of telling his love that he is unworthy of | entertainments, where he is puzzled; and municipal banquets, where 
her, now that he is no longer rich, and begging her to forget him, | his x man Gasman Page te * W rags — he ry again 
‘ hn el ; Bes ne . puzzled; an exhibition of ironclads, where he is frightened and again 
Cosmo, like a true gentleman and a true lover, merely writes to| 5i.k What a fund of topics in all this!’ What possibilities of earnest 
I ] 
tell Esmé what he had done, and to assure her of his undying question and response! Were you there? Were you? Had yon the 
love and devotion. The vulgarest mind could suspect nothing | ¢#/rée to the privileged oat! Did paar him : Is ge that he 
+ s 4 i . | was sulky anc ? Cani conceivable tha is te é 
sordid in the character of Cosmo Glenenim, as developed by | 7's sulky and rudeZ/ Can it be coosivatia that bis teal chat 
S < ; e e shess a fancy ball, s 
Colonel Lockhart, yet most writers would have thought it neces- | fertile theme. It was beautiful, but she gave it too late or too early, 
sary to guard against the readers’ possible misconception of their | It clashed with the festa of some other potentate. Such a pity! And 
hero by making him false at once to his troth and to his nature, | ¥#8 royalty really offended or not? If so, why?—if not, why not? 
, . ‘ : : . | Then the Prince’s garden-party,—if you were at it, it is well; if not, 
Who Cosmo Glencairn really is, and how he eventually marries | 4:1) it is well, for much time can be consumed in giving every reason, 
Esmé Douglas, we leave to the readers of the novel the pleasing | but the true one, for your absence. The Academy has a sensation 
task of finding out for themselves, though we think the actual catas- | picture, painted by a girl blind from her birth. a > : — 
° . 28 tio She is e salve r Ros: 3 race rne i 
trophe is somewhat hurried, and not very artistically brought about. | ao pelle A _ cates ara og Pico sas penal 
One merit Colonel Lockhart possesses to a remarkable degree. taught you to liken her. There is a now reading of Hamlet, bys 
He may not have the depth of thought or the grandeur of expres- | Hindoo, which (in Hindustani) edifies society. Such a mellifluous 
: e I 5 & f ’ . ee * . . y 1, ' 
sion of Bulwer, or the mingled wit and pathetic humour of | language, Hindustani ! So perfect a vehicle for Shakespearean thought! 
Dickens: he ’ be inferior to Thackeray in force and k led Some curled darling of society cheats at cards, or helps himself to his 
ens ; he may be inferior to Lhackeray in orce and KNOWleGse | neighbour’s wife. Here is breathless interest! Why did he do it? 
of humanity, he has not the easy flow of Scott, or the dash of | When? How? Where? What does Sir John say to it? Will the 
Whyte-Melville ; but he excels them all in the way in which he | countess ever get over the shock? Moral,—how can people do such 
presents to his readers, in every position and under all circum- | *#ingss? Somo one else, who ought to have known better, commits 
f bape : | some other faux pas, scarcely discussible, but which can be sniffed 
stances, that rare plant of home growth, so difficult to describe, round, with titillating innuendoes, and low, confidential murmurings. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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so impossible to analyse, but so easy to recognise,—an English | Burnand has a new farce, the scream of which has been loud enough to 
gentleman. cross . sa sean and be — in — ae you have a 
’ : : it in both languages? Offenbach outdoes himself in a new opéra 
Ov > © £ v, 2 > ~ bd S ys: ’ . . 2 

Bulwer’s gentlemen are too magniloquent, too theatrical, to be bouffe,—‘ Suzanne et les Vieillards.’ A little shocking, is it not? but 


completely natural. They are rather poetic ideals. Dickens had | then so bright and clever! That atones for most things, And then 
not the smallest apprehension of what a gentleman was, and if | comes the ‘ music of the future,’ and sets the whole queer jumble to 
‘Thackeray had any, he chiefly used it for the purpose of satire | *PProptiate strains. You heard * Lohengrin?’ You did? It wass 
. oy ge. uae ; perfect enigma to you,—or entirely comprekensible. You sat through 
and not of portraiture, while Sir Walter's heroes are all gentlemen | tho whole of that first suffocating night? to the end? and wished for 
of the fashion of older days. But Cosmo Glencairn is a slightly | more? No wonder! Or wished yourself dead! How natural!” 
glorified type of men whom one meets every day in the best — 
society in England,—in London drawing-rooms, or at country Ee ae ae RE — — 
breakfast-tables, on moors in Scotland, or on the pavement of MR. CAPNER'S TRANSLATION OF ERASMUS'S 
Piccadilly, riding in Hyde Park, or yachting at Cowes. But it “MOQPIAS EPKOMION."* 
was comparatively easy to make a gentleman of a hero who is | OF all the leaders on either side in the great religious struggle 
endowed with every virtue, who is handsome, brave, intellectual, | begun three centuries ago, and continued down to these days, and 
pure, true, and rich ; but it isa very different thing in the case | still, as abundant signs indicate, far enough from ended, there 
of Lord Germistoune, who is imperious, and obstinate, and | is none, it may safely be affirmed, of whom it has been so difficult 
gouty, and stupid, and irritable, who insults the hero, scolds his | to form a correct moral estimate as Erasmus. In his own life- 
daughter, breaks off the marriage, and makes himself generally | time, and in the earlier days of the struggle, when all Europe 
offensive ; or in the case of Tom Wyedale, who is a selfish, good- | found itself divided into two great hostile camps, each of which 
for-nothing young fellow, with loose notions as to the value of | had bidden emulously for the casting-vote of the then occupant 
other people's money, and with very little respect for himself, and | of the intellectual throne of the world, the man who would 
none for anything else in the world beyond ‘“ mixed shooting ;” have preferred above all things to remain neutral, and who, 
or in the case of Phil Denwick, who has lost all his fortune in | When he did at last commit himself to a side, never altogether 
foreign stocks, and being unable to get anything to do, is intro- | 8#nk the umpire in the partisan,—this man, we say, could not 











duced to us skulking about the Park in shabby cl dw ” 
‘. - 3 - abby c othes, and who | * Erasmus's ‘‘ Mwplas Eyxémov.” Translated by James Capner, M.A. 
rises, by the help of some of Cosmo’s money, which is lost, ) London: Williams and Norgate. 
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1» be judged impartially by either party. We accordingly 
find the magnanimous Luther himself, the head of that party 
ith which Erasmus had most decisively broken, writing, ‘ All 
ou who honour Christ, I pray you hate Erasmus ;” while the 
Catholic party revenged themselves for a tardy aid, which, as it 
turned out, proved too ineffectual, and which they had good 
reason to suspect had been but half-hearted, by persecuting 
and reviling him to the full as bitterly as their opponents 
themselves. After the great scholar’s death, and during the 
continuance of the struggle, it might have been expected that, 
with an abatement following in the heat of the original party pas- 
sions, there would have followed also an abatement in the exas- 
peration of feeling on each side, which has rendered a calm and 
impartial estimate of the man impossible. ‘nfortunately for 
Erasmus, however, the judges must have been drawn from those 
qho were still suffering, or who conceived themselves to be 
suffering, from the line of action taken by the man they must 
have tried; the adherents of one side blaming him for the Pro- 
testant triumph having been so hard, so long doubtful, and still 
so incomplete; the adherents of the other side, again, charging 
him with having refused to play, as they thought he might have 
done, the part of the good pbysician, healing the breaches of a 
religiously-distracted Europe. 

But, as we think it is Emerson who has said somewhere, it is a 
characteristic of the original man to bring the world round to his 
views a generation after his death, and though Erasmus has been 
dead many generations, and this conversion remains still unaccom- 
plished, may not, it might be argued, that be because of the very 
transcendance of the element of originality in the subject, so that 
while the light of the lesser and nearer intellectual luminaries 
could reach the every-day world in a single generation, it might 
take a longish series of generations for the rays of one greater, but 
infinitely further removed, to penetrate to the same region? Have 
we not seen, it might be asked, to go no further than our own day, 
something like this happening in the case of two names at least, each 
of the highest rank in their respective spheres? Two hundred years 
came and went before Europe was taught to see the true Crom- 
well, and the like happened in the case of Spinoza. Might not, 
even yet, some man of kindred genius and kindred sympathies 


arise, and do for the scholar of the sixteenth century what their | 


late interpreters and champions have done for the long misunder- 
stood statesman and philosopher? When, therefore, we find a 
man like Goethe lamenting that the religious movement of the 
sixteenth century had taken place under the guidance of Luther, 
and holding that, had it been conducted as Erasmus would have 
wished, all that was valuable in the movement would have been 


preserved, free from the cost of the wars, factions, and general 


dispeace which have attended it, such language will seem para- 
doxical to those only whom 
minute a particle often suffices to elevate or depress the histori- 
eal scale in which human conduct is weighed, to be followed, 


according as the balance inclines this way or that, by dire con- | 


demnation and execration, or extravagant hero-worship. And 
yet, after making every allowance for all that, the judgment of 
Goethe remains sufficiently startling. He whom both religious 
parties had included in a common condemnation, whom both had 


regarded much in the same way in which the fallen angels who, 


as Dante assures us, had not had the courage to side either with 


God or the enemies of God, were regarded alike by the fallen and | 


the unfallen spirits,—he who, at best, met with only a contemptu- 
ous pity,—this man is made, according to the view we are now 
referring to, to stand forth no longer the pronounced delinquent 
at both bars of Europe, but in all the grandeur of character be- 
longing to the sole fit guide of, with a single exception, the 
greatest spiritual movement the world has ever seen, whose, per- 
haps, highest praise it is that he could not work with the coarse 
tools of the bungling leaders on either side. 

But it is not our purpose to examine here into the justice of 
this recent theory. It is with Erasmus in his intellectual rather 
than with Erasmus in his moral aspect, that we have now to do ; 
for in the “ Mao/ec Eyxeuioy,” it is Erasmus the man of intellect 
that shows out most strongly, not Erasmus the moralist, though 
of course the moralist is there too, and in no small force. ‘Turn- 
ing to that part of the man, then, we find as great an unanimity 
regarding the intellectual as there was division of opinion regard- 
ing the moral element in his character. Nor could it well be other- 
Wise. The poor child who, entering into life with the brand of 
illegitimacy upon him, betrayed betimes by false friends into the 
intellectual expatriation of a monastery, yet found himself, with 
nothing but his intellect to aid him, at thirty-two, the admired and 
courted associate of the brightest English lights of the time; who 


history has not taught how | 





lived to see kings and popes contending for the honour of his 
mere residence in their dominions, and who, when at last he died, 
hated and repudiated by both the great contending parties, did 
so only because he had refused to assume the eagerly proffered 
leadership of either,—such a spirit could leave no doubt on the 
minds of men as to the quality of its intellect. Every effect we 
know has a cause adequate to the production of it, and if 
we look to the hatred alone which, on the part alike of 
Protestant and Catholic, has attended the name of Erasmus, 
we can conclude as to the transcendent magnitude of the cause 
which gave birth to the transcendent phenemenon,—the inversion 
of what would have been an enormous and admiring love, had 
the desired object of it cared to have the love on the terms 
proffered. Of this intellectual endowment, the celebrated Praise 
of Folly forms, perhaps, as good a specimen as any single work by 
the same author. As the present translator says, in his preface, 
‘Tt ought and deserves to be better known.” Not, indeed, that 
we expect it ever to be popular, in the strict sense of the word, 
though we know not what book of the kind ever enjoyed so large 
a measure of popularity as this one did once. Meditated, as 
Erasmus has stated in the dedication, while riding on horseback on 
his journey from Italy to England, and thrown into literary shape 
in seven days, in the house of his friend Sir Thomas More, 
it was, as he elsewhere assures us, transmitted by the latter, 
without his consent, to Paris, and there printed, ‘‘from a copy,” 
as he complains, ‘‘ not only full of mistakes, but even incomplete.” 
Be that as it may, never was book farther from falling still-born 
from the press. It was read by the Pope, by kings, by states- 
men, scholars, and in general by all the learned of Europe ; and 
its contents, or at least that portion of them in which monkish 
vices were lashed, soon became known beyond those circles, pro- 
voking inextinguishable laughter everywhere at the expense of 
| the monks, and as a consequence, the undying hatred of the entire 
|order. Of course this effect was due as much to the fact of the 
| book appearing at the particular European juncture it did, as to 
| the intrinsic merit of the work itself, and the pungency of its 
satire ; the spark, so to speak, had fallen on the powder just at 
the moment when all the ingredients had been brought together 
and mingled in due proportions. Yet nothing can be further 
from us than to mean to insinuate that the book has not much 
| in it of intrinsic worth and abiding interest, justifying our sharing, 
with the translator, the wish for a revival of public interest in 
| ‘so remarkable a work.” Indeed, the satire, though it owed its 
| early popularity principally to its scathing onslaught on a par- 
ticular class,—the monks, is yet, properly speaking, a satire on 
human nature gencrally, in which prominent classes of men, sup- 
| posed to be typical, are selected, and the lash applied freely all 
round. Human nature, it is a truism to say, is the same in all 
ages, though manifesting itself differently in different times ; 
and he who can be content to read this work with a view 
to insight into man’s errors and man’s weaknesses will find it 
a mine.of wealth, none the less fitted to answer his ends, that it 
| was opened now nigh 400 years ago. Ie will find the results of 
| many a shrewd and penetrating glance into the heart of man, 
‘conveyed in a spirit, now of good-humoured banter, now of 
| scarifying satire, yet never, we think, bearing traces of petty vin- 
dictiveness or personal rancour. ‘True, the work, viewed in a 
' literary aspect, is far enough from perfect, and among its imper- 
fections of form will be noted, ina monologue, relieved by so few 
dramatic touches, the length of the speech put into the mouth of 
Stultitia, the not unfrequent consistency—not to be justified on 
artistic grounds—of the speaker, now giving expression to senti- 
| ments strictly in character, now uttering words of profoundest 
wisdom, sounding strangely on such lips. Of the other faults with 
| which the work is chargeable, more serious than any of form, as, 
|for example, its dealing with subjects universally accounted in 
| the highest degree sacred and solemn in, to say the least, a light 
and irreverent vein, we say nothing here, for the fault, we feel 
‘certain, was one of taste and judgment only, and the author 
lived to regret and make amends for his error. 

As to the degree of success achieved by the present trans- 
lator, there need not, we think, much be said. One feature, 
at least, it will be admitted, of a good translation is, 
that it read like an original work. Doubtless this is a 
thing hard, often, we believe, impossible of attainment ; and 
among all the translations which we can at this moment remember 
to have read, which were really translations, as distinguished from 
paraphrases, we cannot recall one which altogether succeeds here. 
Yet in a work like this, designed, we presume, to make Erasmus 
more accessible to the exoteric multitude, it is a feature which 
can very ill be spared. Tried by this test, the present translation 
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we cannot esteem at all a complete success, but taking into 
account its other merits, including not unfrequently that of a 
happy faithfulness, it falls much less short of the mark than most 
translations we are acquainted with, and considering—to quote from 
the translator—that ‘the Latin is frequently so terse and epigram- 
matic that it is difficult to express its meaning in a modern 
tongue,” if this critical canon were not rigid, admitting of no 
relaxation, we might almost, but for its often needless expansion, 
call the work a success, In so far, at least, as to have realised 
what seems to have been the translator’s own aim can constitute 
it a success, it may be allowed the name. He says :—‘' The 
translator has done his best to represent correctly the sense of 
the original, and if occasionally with some freedom and expansion, 
yet invariably with the object in view of bringing out the author’s 
meaning with substantial fidelity.” 

We repeat, the translator may fairly congratulate himself that 
he has, on the whole, succeeded in these his modest aims, We 
must add, after what we have said about the new dress with which 
the translator has clothed the original, sitting not altogether 
naturally upon it, that this is far from being always the case, and 
short, detached passages might be culled out in many places in 
which the English is thoroughly racy and idiomatic, while not 
inexactly imaging the lineaments of the original Latin. The 
following passage we extract, as a fair specimen of the translator’s 
art :— 

‘Again, amongst these monks you may see some who imagine 
themselves to be men of the most rigid and austere piety, because, 
forsooth, they wear no outer garments but those of coarse Cilician goat- 
hair, whereas—but oh! tell not the tale abroad—their inner vestments, 
all the while, are of the softest Milesian wool! Others, again, there are, 
who do just the reverse, and think themselves particularly religious for 
having their under-garments made of rough homespun stuff, whereas 
for their upper garments—and they see no inconsistency in this—they | 
get the very finest materials obtainable! Others, again, are men of such | 
singular sanctity that not for the world would they touch such a base | 
thing as money—oh, no—not even with the tips of their holy fingers! 
They shrink from it as from poison! It would soil their purity—it 
would contaminate them! Would that they were equally scrupulous 
to shun the beastliness of intoxication, and the defilements of degrading 
lusts! In fine, they are a most contrarious set of men, possessed 
apparently all of them with an astonishing zeal to render their lives as 
little conformable as possible to those of rational beings. And no 
desire do they evince to be like Christ, but much eagerness to be 
unlike one another.” 


| 
| 


| 
| 





THE BUBBLE REPUTATION.* 

In this novel, which, while it has some of the characteristics of | 
those that have already won for its author an honourable place | 
among writers of fiction, is very different from and vastly superior | 
to them, Miss Katharine King treats a difficult theme with much | 
spirit and skill. Whether she is always correct in the technical | 
military details of her story we are not certain, being in no posi- 
tion to measure her knowledge ; but we are equally indifferent on 
that point, for it in no way affects the deep and touching interest 
of a story which is romantic without being extravagant, and 
which catches one’s sympathies with the close and tenacious grip 
of truth. 

The hero of Miss King’s story is a soldier, a young Irishman, 
Owen Bourke, and the curtain rises upon him ‘risen from the | 
ranks,”—a situation which suggests to the least imaginative much 
contention of feeling and not a little difficulty mingling with its | 
pride, pleasure, and success. And then a brief sketch of his past 
is given, which skilfully indicates his character, with its fine | 
qualities, its defects, and the underlying, heroic strain that has | 
asserted itself in the deed which has brought Owen Bourke his | 
good-fortune, and is in itself a stirring tale of the terrible Indian | 
Mutiny. 

The boy has resolved to enlist that he may escape the tyranny of 
his step-father, and a portion of his motive is that he may relieve | 
his mother from the misery of witnessing his unhappiness. ‘To the | 
scene of his departure from home his thoughts return, when he | 
is sitting alone in his new quarters in an Indian cantonment, on 
the evening of the first day of his new rank :— 


| 


“ Owen said farewell to his mother late one evening, promising that he 
would surely return some day, in such a manner that his stepfather’s 
animosity would be smothered in his presence, and that they should 
be free to love each other, and be as much to each other as 
they had been before the time when she rashly contracted a 
second marriage. Mother and son were standing alone by the, 
moonlight in the little garden, the evening when his mother and he 
parted. Owen, a small, slight boy of eighteen, looked a mere child, as 
he stood with his arms folded round his weeping mother, trying to 
choke back his tears, and to show her that he had a man’s courage and 
self-control, though he had not a man’s strength. But when she con- 
tinued weeping, and would not be comforted by bis bright pictures of 


* The Bubble Reputation. By Katharine King, Author of “The Queen of the 
Regiment,” &e. London: Hurst and Blackett. \ 


future happiness, nor appear to believe his predictions of a glorio: 
career, he began to get vexed. Why should she grieve so, because he 
was going out into the world to work out his own life, and make for 
himself a place among his fellows, as it was right he shonld do? 
Women’s tears are futile and weak, and it angered him that they 
| should be wept over him at the very outset of his career; he drew 
himself away from the clasp of her clinging arms, and said, ‘Giye over 
crying, mother. Sad tears sweeten no man’s drink. Yon will be safe 
and quiet at home, and you have no call to take on, when I, that am 
turning out to look for my luck, say nothing.’ ‘Oh! Owen,’ she sobbeq 
holding him fast, ‘it is just because I have to sit at home and wait’ 
while you are up and doing, that makes the separation hard to bear, 
I shall be always thinking,—thinking; plaguing myself for fear harm 
should come to you. If there should be war, and you should be kil} 
Owen, or if you are sent to the Ingies, and die there, what shall J do 
then, my child?’ The thought that, instead of winning the glory of 
which he had dreamed, he might only gain an obscure soldier's grave, 
sobered Owen for a minute; but he was young, and there was excite. 
ment and rapture in the thought of escape, and in the sense of Wide 
freedom of choice that lay before him. As he was about to answer 
Mick Riley’s voice, calling his mother, made itself heard. One more 
embrace passed between them, conveying, in the strength of her 
lingering clasp, a revelation of the force of a mother’s love, revealj 
in his warm, yet hurried response, the feeble, facile affection of 5 
childish heart.” 


Of course the boy soon learns the fallacy of all his dreams, but 
he substitutes for them a high purpose ; he avails himself of every 
chance of education, he develops great talent as an inventor, and 
then comes an occasion which brings out the heroism of hig 
character, and wins its reward. But the newly-made officer 
does not deceive himself with any notion that the social gulf 
| between him and the gentlemen who are now formally his 
| ‘* brothers ” has been bridged over by his receiving her Majesty's 
commission, and the first hours of his triumph are full of bitter. 
ness as well. The young man has both friends and foes among 
these brother-officers, and the scenes of regimental life are re. 
markably well drawn, full of ease and animation ; while we are 
skilfully attracted towards a certain Captain Lacy, the firm 























|and zealous friend of Owen Bourke, but who is destined to 


play a part in the young man’s future which puts to rout 
the anticipations of the most practised novel-reader. We must 
not tell Miss King’s story, but we may comment on its origi- 


| nality, on the charm of the unexpected that distinguishes it, and 


on the very beautiful and lofty ideal which she sets up in the 
character of Owen Bourke, but without being tempted into 
making him faultless, There is entire consistency in the conduct, 
in the feelings, and indeed, we may add, in the fate of the gallant 
fellow, who has it, as the Easterns say, ‘‘ written upon his fore- 
head” that his career shall be brilliant and sad, and of 


| whom, the reader feels from the first, the ardent and daunt- 


less heart will be the betrayer. We have stronger sympathy 
with the men than with the women in this novel, which 
is so much superior to the ordinary fictions of the day that its 
people can be seriously spoken of as inspiring distinct sentiments; 
but the woman are very real, too. Not until he has been raised 
from the ranks, and brought into the society of ladies, does 
love come to trouble Owen Bourke; and then it is not very 


| wonderful that he should be dazzled by a woman in whom there 


is more glitter than gold, and we know that on that side of his 
fortunes there is to be no success for him. But here, again, Miss 
King treats her readers to the utterly unexpected ; the mode in 
which all the future promise of Bourke’s military career is 
bscured, and all its past achievement is undone, is startling in 
its suddenness, and highly dramatic in its effect. 
The second epoch in the life of the young Irishman, whose 
“ bright, grave face” is a reflection of his nature, is less full of 
stirring incident, but is conceived and worked out with complete 
originality. The heroic soldier, the devoted friend, and the high- 
souled lover is seen now as the studious, laborious, and successful 
inventor, and his adventures in Prussia form the subject of ® 
portion of the story which bears honourable testimony to Miss 
King’s conscientious notions of work and painstaking getting- 
up of her subject. The author of the Pays des Milliards himself 
has hardly looked more closely into Prussian life and customs 
than the chronicler of Count von Mittsdorf’s brilliant rise to 
fame, fortune, and rank ; of the love of women, false and true, for 
him ; of the external glory and the internal struggle of his life, 
and of what it was he found when he sought ‘the bubble 
reputation, even in the cannon’s mouth.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 








American Communities. By William Alfred Hinds. (Office of the 
American Socialist, Oneida, N.Y.; Triibner, London.)—This account of 
the American Communities is written by one who has a strong sympathy 
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it aaiieal vhi i tai ieti detail, | squalid St. Antony in his sheepskin cloak. Yet all these, so utterl 
. list principles by which, with certain varieties of » | Sque yin eeF i : » 80 y 
with the Socia +4 ting in candour and impartiality, | unlike each other in particular beliefs, in outward practices—all 
they are regulated, but it is octane tg ; . | these, though some of them, bad they lived at the same period, 











Carey ; as unlike as the poetic Heber in his lawn sleeves, and the | here. 


The writer does not conceal their weak —_ “" the — a would have consigned one another to the thumbscrew and the 

ten them. If he is too sanguine for their future and overrates| st46 were yet all like each other, for they were all like their 
sbeir present importance, these are scarcely to be accounted as faults common Lord. Each of them was a bright planet in the firma- 
1 believer. The Harmonists of Economy occupy the first place in ment of human goodness, sparkling with a different lustre, but each 
ns This community is of German origin ; they are protection- irradiated by one common sun. Adoniram Judson, the American mis- 
the book. : ians ; they practise celibacy, for which they have a *inary, tells us how God had never refused him one fervent prayer, 
ists and millenarians ; > os : : ; testifentt o eesal® almost the same words as St. Dominic, the mediwval Spaniard; and 
sastification,—it may be said, the only rational justi ee ae Henry Martyn writes of happiness, in the midst of disease and failure, 

alrale, namely, a conviction of the nearness of the Second Advent. _ in the same tone as Francis Xavier and Henri Lacordaire. Yes, all 
Meanwhile, their numbers are rapidly diminishing, not now exceeding a | these were one,—all one in Christ; the hermit, the monk, the papist, 


vhom are in extreme old age. Their accumulated | the fanatic, the mendicant, the Jesuit, the Inquisitor had not only one 
pondred, many of waem S Lord, one baptism, one God and Father of them all, who was above all, 


wealth is considerable. ours SENT CRY F SHS S| and through all, and in them all, but even essentially one faith with the 
and also, a8 far as its possessions are concerned, & successful — It OWNS ' English athlete, and the stern Calvinist, and the American Puritan, 
roperty of the amount of more than 700,000 dollars. Tie Zoarites are | and the passionate reformer. Faith—faith in the unseen, faith in God, 
pot celibates, and they seem to have retrograded, as Mr. Hinds looks | faith in Christ, and that faith leading to infinite self-denial, and work- 
n the step, in the direction of familism. The children were, at one | ing by incessant love—that was the secret of their common holiness, 
4 placed under the direction of superintendents after the age of three. that is the reo of their common example. 
Now they are left to the caro of their parents. The young people do Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham-Edwards, 3 vols. (Hurst and 
not grow Up with much love for their Society. Mr. Hinds attributes it | Blackett.)—It is easy to criticise the plot of Brother Gabriel. The re- 
to the want of anything “answering to mutual criticism,” and to the | lation between Zoé and the young ex-Capuchin is scarcely among the 
isct that they have “no meetings except on Sunday.” In fact, they are | possibilities of life. When she saves his life, in imminent peril at the 
not “thorough ” enough. The “ Amana ” Community, in Iowa, is “ the | hands of an infuriated mob, by avowing a love which sho does not feel, 
largest, and in some respects, most prosperous of existing communities.” | we recognise a romantic incident which, if scarcely to be considered 
They are strongly religious, believing that their inspiration is “ the same | probable, may yet be legitimately employed by the novelist. We should 
word of God spoken by the Holy Ghost through the prophets and | have thought that the fictitious character of the avowal would have 
apostles, and cannot be influenced by the opinions and wishes of men.”| been readily recognised by public opinion afterwards, and that the 
Celibacy is not enforced, but is a “counsel of perfection ” with them, | heroine’s character would have escaped injury; but here we may be 
Mr. Hinds does not rank them very high, but they can boast that “ most | wrong. But the events which follow seem to us quite incredible. That 
of their youth remain in the Society.” Icaria is a French community, | & young woman, senior to her friend by three or four years only, should, 
and is more politically socialistic, if the pbrase may bo used, than any. | in pity of his helplessness, take up her abode with him in the character 
Mr. Hinds does not think well of its future prospects. Communities + of a sisterly protector and guide, represents a situation which the 
this kind, it seems, must not be governed by the majority, but by those | reader cannot be expected to accept as legitimate. But we have 
«who know.” It is interesting to see that Mr. Hinds believes that|/no wish to insist on this criticism, whatever its justice, to the 
“yeligion is a powerful promoter of agreement.” prejudice of the novel, for which we will at once expross 
Ina World of his Own. By Mrs. Fred. E. Pirkis. 3 vols. (Reming-|our hearty admiration. The machinery of the story might 
ton.)—In a World of his Own is not an improvement on “ Disappeared | have been more skilfully devised, but its defects or faults do not 
from her Home,” which was, if we mistake not, Mrs. Pirkis’s first prevent it from being a real work of art. Its main purpose may, we sup- 
attempt, In the first place, it is three volumes, instead of one; nor do | Pose, be described as the setting-forth of a contrast between the false 
we see that there is any superabundance of material that would justify | ideal of sacrifice, the spurious martyrdom which the young monk pro- 
the larger compass. Llewellyn March, brought up in expeciations of | poses to himself, and the genuine, practical reality which the woman 
a great fortune, discovers that the uncle from whom he had been taught achieves, at so tremendous a cost to herself. The improbabilities once 
to expect an inheritance has left an heir nearer than himself. Among accepted—and the author certainly contrives 80 to manage them that 
his other dreams—and his life has been mainly lived in such things— | they do not offend—the story will be followed with unfaltering interest. 
he has fancied that he has found perfection in a certain Lady Victoria | Nor is anything short of unmixed praise due to several of the episodes 
Cathrow. But Lady Victoria throws him over without hesitation when | and separate incidents of which it is composed. The principal charac- 
she hears of the change in his fortunes, and marries a man who has | ters—Delmar, Zoé’s cousin and lover, is the third—stand out in decided 
absolutely nothing but his wealth to recommend him. Heo secks | and life-like relief. In the sketches of scenery, especially those of the 
forgetfulness by plunging into the Franco-Prussian war, then | coast of Brittany and the aspect of its sea, both in calm and storm, 
(Is it not, by the way, a curious oversight to say that | Miss Betham-Edwards need not fear comparison with the best esteemed 
“many years afterwards” he was reminded of a certain incident in that | masters of the art. Occasional inaccuracies of style—probably due to 
war? It is not yet “many years” since 1870.) All things ultimately | haste—may be noted. It is not correct, for instance, to say that ‘‘ the 
are set right, in a way which it would not, perhaps, be fair to the author | deep purple heavens were blazed with stars.” 
toreveal. We cannot say much for the plot, and this is a novel which Withelm’s Wanderings: an Autobiography. (Remington.)—Wil- 
depends upon its plot. The discovery of the real heirship to the wealth | jejm’s chiof title to attention is that he was acquainted with Goethe 
of Llewellyn March’s uncle is a device which has been employed in| ang Landor. The most interesting part of his book is the romantic 
fiction till it is quite threadbare. Nor can we pretend to feel any in- story of his marriage, and its consequences, a story which, in skilful 
terest in the dénowement of the drama. It is not easy to say whether hands, might have been made into the subject-matter of a good tale. 
the folly of the hercine or the opportune arrival of tho heir is the more | we may question the good taste of another episode, entitled “ Confes- 
improbable. There are signs of ability here, as there were—and more sions at Brighton.” The author appears to be able to write in many 
manifest—in “‘ Disappeared from her Home ;” but we cannot record an | languages, and we should say, to be less acquainted with English than 
advance, with the others. What can he mean by saying that his eldest brotber 
Saintly Workers, By Frederick W. Farrar, D.D. (Macmillan.)— | had probably by this time become too much for the agis of bis grand- 
This volume contains five “Lenten lectures,” which Canon Farrar! mother ?” 
gave this year in the Church of St. Andrews’, Holborn. This descrip- | Eyes so Blue. By Agnes Law. 3 vols, (Samuel Tinsley.)—This is 
tion sufficiently expresses their purpose and character. They were one of the novels which, as it seems to us, only women have the 
Addressed to hearers more or less thoughtful and intelligent, not pos- courage to write, and which it would be very much better, both for 
sessing any special acquaintance with the subject of which they treat, | them ‘and for the world, to leave unwritten. We do not doubt that it is 
me ite to appreciate them. To them, they must have proved both | well to enforce the lesson that a woman ought not to make a loveless 
attractive and useful. Though Canon Farrar does not claim to have marriage in order to securo a home, but we doubt very much whether it is 
said anything original, or to have dealt with his subjects exhaustively, | well to enforce it by such a story as that which bears the vory title 
be has produced a book excellently adapted for its end. His style before us. Mavis Austin marries Lord Durant on account of his wealth 
may seem too ornate to the student (in this volume, indeed, the orna- | ,4 title, and treats him very badly, being specially enraged by the not 
ment is more subdued than usual); bat to an audionce disposed to be | very probable circumstance that he is resolved to restore some Church 
interested rather than critical, it is remarkably captivating. Nor is it | property which his ancestors had acquired, an act which she fears will 
wanting in matter. It presents the results of no inconsiderable study, | impoverish her child. But Lord Durant has been married before, and 
= is re like all that Canon Farrar writes, in illustration. The sub-| 41, frst wife is alive, only tho fact of her existence has beon concealed 
iecis of ‘tho five sermons are “ The Martyrs,” “The Hermits,” “The y Lord Durant’s wicked brother. Suddenly she is discovered, in the 
Monks,” “ Tho Early Franciscans,” and “ The Missionaries.” We may » Asa nprscrk soca Cannnien. Mavis, in her rage at the dise 
quote from this last a passage which gives a fine expression to a great covery, runs away with the wicked brother, lives with bim as his 
arena mistress, is deserted by him, and dies. This is not a pretty story to 
“TI must say one word of one truth deeply needed now,—the lesson of | te}], Of course, real life, with its sins and sorrows, contains many 
etal walty of apd yd pothesis —— — | stories that are not pretty; bat we want very grave cause, and a 
Benedict the monk a Brainerd the Calvinist + amie as the high- | thoroughly high and noble treatment, before we can — that such a 
We do not find these conditions 


tm Jesuit, St. Francis Xavier, and the successful cobbler, William | story as this is a fit subject for art. adhe ; ; 
The writing is inane, and without dignity or force,—in keeping 


raging. 
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with the title. Who could imagine such bad taste as calling so dismal 
a tragedy Eyes so Blue? 

More Glimpses of the World Unseen, Edited by the Rev. Frederic 
George Lee. (Chatto and Windus.)—It is quite possible that Dr. Lee 
has good cause to complain of the manner in which his former book (to 
which this is a supplement) was treated by some of his critics. Very 
harsh language was used, though the terms quoted probably look worse 
when they are detached than they do in their context. But it must be 
allowed that he is a very difficult writer to deal with. His faith is 
“ robust ” beyond anything that one commonly sees. He accepts, for 
instance, the marvels related in the “ Dialogues” of St. Gregory. Yet he 
must know that some of them are too grotesque; that if he had quoted 


them, he would have excited the ridicule of even the most fervent | 


believers. We are obliged to him for his diligence in collecting 
evidence, but we could wish that he were a little more critical in 
appreciating it. That he is right in objecting to the dogma that 
there are subjects on which evidence is valueless, we do not doubt ; 
and that tho evidence on some points, the appearances, for 
instance, of the newly dead at remote places, is exceedingly strong, 
must be confessed by any candid person. Dr. Lee quotes, among other 
instances, the strange voice heard by Dr. Delitsch at the moment of the 
death of Mr. George Smith, the Assyriologist. Another remarkable 
class of incidents which cannot be accounted for on commonly accepted 


Nathan.—And only not a 


Upon the side of their grand principles— 

Are they not all founded on history ? 

Written or handed down? And history— 

Must it not be on trust and faith alone 

Received? Is itnotso? Well, to whose trust 
And faith do we attach least doubt? To that 

Of our own friends ?—of those whose blood we are? 
Of those who of their love have given us proofs 7 
E’en from our childhood ?—who us ne'er deceived 
Save where for us more salutary was - 
That we should be deceived? How can I then 
Believe my fathers less than thou dost thine? 
Again, can I from thee desire that thou 

Shouldst to thy forefathers give the lie, 

In order that thou mayst not mine gainsay ? 

Or the converse. So of the Ohristians also. 

Is it not 80?” 





Of the Echoes of Foreign Song, by the Author of “A Month in the 
| Camp before Sebastopol” (Longman), and German Gems in an English 
Setting, by Jane Mulley (Hermann Boblan, Weimar), a brieg Doticg 
may suffice. Many of the poems in the former volume are of the 
sprightly, half-comic type. Others, again, such as the “ Hellenic War. 
Song,” from Wilhelm Miiller, and the “Prayer during Battle,” from 
Korner, are of a different stamp. Some of the spirit and fire of the 
original is still preserved in the translations, “A Farewell,” teen 
Seidl, is not unsuccessfully rendered. Of the German Gems it 
is difficult to say much, either in praise or blame. The yerge flows 
smoothly, but the reader is never spirited away into any fairy realm, 


| 





principles consists of the strong convictions sometimes borne in upen 
persons of the necessity of some particular action, action which is found 
to result in the relief of some pressing need. Some remarkable instances 
of this class were given some years since in the columns of this journal, | 
and gave rise to a discussion, under the title of “ Brain-waves.” Dr. 
Lee adds a remarkable case from California, where a dream thus acted | 
upon led to the relief of some travellers, who must otherwise have 
perished. Wecan anyhow commend the volume, as containing much 
interesting reading. 

The Gregors: a Cornish Story. By Jane H. Spettigue. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—We do not remember to have seen Miss Spettigue’s name 
before. Her book hasin any case much merit. If it is a first effort, 
it shows no common promise. It is a well and vigorously drawn pic- 
ture of life among a people whose peculiarities had not been smoothed 
away by civilisation, Not a few touches remind us of the pen of 
George Eliot, the master of whom all writers of this kind of fiction may 
be content to be considered disciples. Farmer Gregor is a specimen of 
tho Cornish farmer as he was some years ago, when smuggling and 
wrecking (the latter not, indeed, in its worst form) were considered 
legitimate modes of adding to the profits of more common-place avocations. 
The picture of this man’s character, with the curious anomalies and con- 
tradictions, which the habits of such a life engender, is vigorous and in- 
teresting. But the best thing in the book is the sketch of the daughter 
Margaret, one of the women to whom self-sacrifice is a second-nature. 
Among the powerfully-conceived situations is that of the parting of the 
two Averys, when the elder man compels the younger to save his own 
life by giving information in a matter wherein both had been con- | 
cerned in what was then a capital offence. The visit of the “ tinners ” 
to the farm is a picture from life. This is a peculiarity which we may 
be content to know has been smoothed away. We can recommend Jie | 
Gregors as a well-written and interesting tale. 





Nathan the Wise: a Dramatic Poem, ty Lessing. Translated into | 
English blank verse by Andrew Wood. (William P. Nimmo.)—Of the 
merits of Mr. Andrew Wood’s translation it is perhaps difficult to form 
an estimate, for Lessing’s style and manner are somewhat intractable, 
and in seeking faithfully to reflect these, a translator has a hard task | 
before him. In this instance, the form adopted—that of blank verse— | 
may involve some risks, such as ruggedness and abruptness, and from 


Gillespie (W. M.), Treatise on Land Surveying, 8vo. 


into any region above the common levels, In “ Sintram’s Song,” 
the refrain which ends each verse, “Ei du Land mit den schinen 
Blumen!” is inaccurately rendered, “Ah! thou Land of the sunny 
South !” 


We have received a volume of Sketches jor Cottages and other 
Buildings. From Sketches and Notes by R. Norman Shaw, RA, 
Drawn by Maurice B. Adams. (W. H. Lascelles.)—These Cottages 
are to be constructed on the “Patent Slab System of W, # 
Lascelles.” If Mr. Lascelles and his coadjutor can contribute to the 
solution of the “ cottage-building” problem, they will have done g 
great service to the community. A table giving the estimated cost would 
have been a desirable addition. Cost is the condition that makes the 
problem so difficult. Tales from Blackwood (W. Blackwood and 
Sons). No. 5, of the new series, containing, ‘* Who Painted the Great 
Murillo de la Merced?” “ A Parochial Epic,” and ‘A Military Adven. 
ture in the Pyrenees.” These volumes are compact and clearly printed, 
and of a size that admits of their being carried easily in the pocket. 
A new edition of Kemp Philp’s useful Panoramic Guide to the 
North- British Railway (Bemrose and Sons). Short Rules for Modern 
Whist (Triibner), twelve short and pithy rules for the game, extracted 
from the Quarterly Review of January, 1871. 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
_ ~~ _—_— 


Abney (W. de W.), Emulsion Processes in Photography, cr 8vo ... 
Ahn (F.), New Practical Grammar of the Dutch, 12M0  cescsosseee 
Aunt Louisa’s Favourite Toy-Book, 4to eo 

Aunt Louisa’s Keepsake, 4to ..(Warne) 5/0 
Aveling (J. H.), The Influence of Posture on Women, &c., 8vo .(Churchill) 69 
Besant (W.) and J. Rice, Monks of Thelema, 3 vols cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 316 


++e(Piper) 26 
.(Thimm) 40 
-.(Warne) 59 











Brown (J.), Tourist’s Rambles in Yorkshire, &c., cr 8vo_ ...... (Simpkin & Co.) 36 
Cicero, Ist & 2nd Philippic Orations, new trans., by J. R. King (Simpkin & Co.) 28 
Darkness, Dawn, Day; or, the Battle of Life, L200 ........cceeeseeee (Remington) 26 
Dennis (H. J.), Third-Grade Perspective ........ (Chapman & Hall) 150 
De Pressensé (E.), Rosa, in French, 18m0_ ..,...:ccescsessessersecsesseceeseeees (Dalau) 20 
Eliot (G.), Mill on the Floss, Vol. 2, 12m0_  ........eccecseseesee .(W. Black@ood) 50 
Ellis (C.), Summer in Normandy with my Children, 2nd ed......... (Routledge) 3% 


Etheridge (R.), Catalogue of Australian Fossils, &c. (Cambridge Warehouse) 10/6 
Euripides, Ion, with Brief Notes for Young Students, by F. A. Paley ...(Bell) 20 
Everard (G.), Before his Footstool, 3rd ed, 12M0  .....e.000 ‘ .(Hunt) 26 
Everard (G.), Home of Bethany, 2nd ed, 18mo.... .-»-(Hunt) 16 
Every Boy's Annual, for 1879, roy 8V0 .....scccscsssecseecsseresesseseneesers (Routledge) 60 
Foster (E. J.), Law of Joint Ownership, &c., 8vo (Stevens & Son) 106 
..+-(Triibner) 159 










these defects Mr. Wood’s version is assuredly not free. Indeed, these | Gjover's Illustrated Guide to the Isle of Man, 12M0....s.s0-seceeseseseseeees (Philip) 19 
instances are far from infrequent, and the translator is apt, we think, to | Holden (L.), Human Osteology, 5th ed, roy Svo.... .(Churehill) 160 
| Homer, Iliad, Books 23 and 24, edited by E. S. Crooke, cr 8vo ...(Hall & Son) 50 


lose sight of the English idiom altogether in some passages. His sen- | Hughes, Questions in Geography, Standards 2 to 6, Answers to (Hughes &Uo.) 26 


tences are hore and there so intricate and involved, as to be tiresome to | Hughes, Inspector's Questions in Grammar and Analysis, &c. (Hughes & Oo.) 26 
Huxley (T. B.), Manual of Anatomy of Vertebrate Animals, 8vo ...(Churchill) 120 


the reader; but allowing for these drawbacks, there is much evidence | James (G. B.), Duty and Doctrine, cr 8vo 

00 rork dk an 1e general res So insatisfactorv »}, | Keith (L.), A Simple Maiden, 12mo ........ 
of good work done, and the ge me ral result is not unsatis factory, though peony id Arar oe ai ataeae tne 
the poem can scarcely claim a first rank among translations. At the | Lockhart (W. M.), Mine is Thine, cr Svo. : 
Longfellow (H. W.), Poetical Works, Vols. 6 and 7, 18mo ...(Routledge)—each 1/6 
c ‘ 2 fs Longfellow (H. W.), Early Poems, edited by R. H. Shepherd, 12mo (Pickering) 3,0 
English public a book which recalls the story of our achievements in the | Moncrieff (J.), Edgar and I, cr 8V0..........s-sseeeseeeee 
Moore (M.), Mary with Many Friends, cr 8vo. 
Nares (G. S.), Voyage to the Polar Sea, 4th edit 
the chivalrous bearing of the yet nobler Saladin. In Nathan the Wise, | Paris International Exhibition, Coal and Iron in all Co 
Roche (H. A.), On Trek in the Transvaal, &c., 4th Edition, cr 


present period, it was perhaps a happy thought to bring before the | 
East in Crusading times,—of the brilliant feats of our own Richard, and 


the reader may study the portrait of a far greater man than either, | ; 


generous, high-souled, forgiving, a Jew of the highest type. On him | Scattered Seed, by M. A. N., 12M0 2.1... essssesserereerssesnrsrerernnncnenenneseeney (Hunt) 16 
7 School-Board and School Attendance Committee Directory, 8vo (Grant & Co.) 7 


..(Bemrose) 50 
.(M. Ward) 20 
wepesee Moxon) 29 
“(W. Blackwood) 69 











...(Remington) 106 
(Marlborough) 26 
ae (S. Low) 429 
untries...(J. Heywood) 50 
> .(S. Low) 10/6 
, &c. (Bagster) 7/6 






ion, 2 VC 





totherham, New Testament, newly arranged from the Gree 


the main interest of the drama centres. Of the other characters, the | Scott (sir W.), Novels, Vol. 2: Heart of Midlothian, Vol. 1, 12mo......(Black) 2/6 


most distinctive types are the Patriarch and the Lay Brother. The | Scott (Sir W.), Prose Works, Vol. 2, 8vo 
famous story of the three rings, borrowed by Lessing from Boccaccio, and | Stanford (C.), Symbols of Christ, 12mo, ....... 
reproduced in an expanded form in this drama, is well rendered in the | Sttgis (J.), John-a-Dreams, a Tale, cr 8vo .... 








socscesooesoses (Black) 8/6 

Spurgeon (OC. H.), Treasury of David, Vol. 5, ..(Passmore) 8/0 
eonscoscos (R.T.S.) 36 

a (W. Blackwood) 3/6 

Timber Importers, Builders, and Slaters’ Guide, 4to vees..(Bermrose) 7/6 


translation. In an interview with Saladin, Nathan asks leave to narrate | Tomlinson (L. J.), Nellie, 12mo 










".(Marlborough) 1/0 


the parable, and discloses through its medium his own sentiments, in- Virgil, neid, Bks. 1-6, trans. into English prose by Clayton (Simpkin & Co.) 2 


——— 





—— 





culcating at the same time a lesson of wide tolerance and expansive 
charity, almost undreamt of in that age. We quote a few lines, in | 
illustration of Nathan’s philosophy :— 


Saladin.—‘The rings! Play not with me! I should have 
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OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This 

Oil is universally held in high repute for its uny 
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eauD Se WLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and 
box. ‘Buy only ROWLAND S ODONTO. 


wring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
tly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios. | 
vassar, the public are warned against articles bearing | 
Sold by all chemists and perfamers. | 


Street, Strand, W.C. 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
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VEGETABLE 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


CHARCOAL 


ealthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 








Twelve Months. 


elegant and fragrant 


»aralleled success in pro- Biscuits. 


PRAGG’S 
Ask for ROW- B 


prevents decay, 2s 9d per World, 
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OLLEGE H OM E 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School Reopens on Thursday, 
September 26th. For Prospectus and further par- 
ticulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. For information 
as to the Boarding House in connection with the 
School, apply at 79 Gower Street. : = 
LADY, experienced in ‘Teaching, 
desires to meet with some Pupils going abroad 
jor the Winter. She has resided for three years in 
France, and has passed the Higher Cambridge Ex- 
amination. — Address, ‘“M.,” Sutherland Library, 
Sutherland Gardens, W 


: . 
RS. W. DINZEY BURTON receives 
as BOARDERS, Young Gentlemen, Students 
from India, the Colonies, or the Provinces, who re- 
quire s Home in Town while preparing for pro- 
fessional or public life. High-class references. Terms 
on spplication.—39 Ampthill Square, N.W. 


AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS for WOMEN.—A certain 
number of qualified Ladies undertake to prepare, by 
Correspondence Classes, candidates for the above- 
Examinations, to be held next June. For 
further information, apply to Miss SHORE, Firgrove, 
Sunninghill. 








AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 

) EXAMINATIONS.—A Clergyman of some ex- 
perience would be glad to help Candidates in pre- 
paring for the Divinity part of the Examination of 
1879. He would supply notes on the several subjects, 
prepare examination papers, and correct answers.— 
Apply to “N. W. R.,” care of Messrs. BELL and 


SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


OVER COLLEG E. 


“FJAMPSTEAD. — HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL. 
The SESSION 1878 79 will begin on September 25th. 


Classics and English Subjects.— 
and Mr. ARCHD. BALLANTYNE. 
German.—Prof. ALTHAUS, Ph.D. 


in, Prof. CAssaL, LL.D 
Mathematics and 
Brings, M.A. Lond. 


Prof. BARFF, M.A. 

Drawing.—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master 
in Univ. Coll. School. 

Writing —C. F. Krxe, B.A, Lond., Writing Master 
in Univ. Coll. School. 

Music.—Miss CHRISTINA Squirk, R.A.M. 

Gymnastics and Fencing.—Mr. WINTERBOTTOM. 

Dancing.—Miss MARY BIRCH. 

Classes are taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the 
Misses CAsE. A Master is in superintendence through 
the day. 

There is a Junior Class for Children under ten 
years of age. 

The arrangements of the School permit of some 
Girls being received with their brothers. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End. 
The SESSION 1878-79 will COMMENCE on TUES- 
DAY, October 1, 1878, when the prize distribution will 
take place. Two Entrance Science Scholarships, 
value £60 and £40, will be offered for competition at 
the end of September to new students. Entries on or 
before September 20th. Fee to Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 109 guineas in 
three instalments. All resident and other hospital 
appointments are free. The resident appointments 
consist of five House-Physiciancies, four House 
Surgeoncies, and one Accouchership; also two 
Dresserships and two Maternity Assistantships. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by 
rail and tram with all parts of the metropolis. 
NORMAN CHEVERS, M.D., Principal. 


and 














President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Tuition, from 10 to 15 guineas. Board, £45 a year. 
For particulars, apply to the Head Master, or the 
Hon. Secretary. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 18th. 


RENT 


PatroN—The Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Hgap Master—The Rev. T. FORD FENN, M.A. 
A thorough Public School Education. 
Terms—£50 a year. 
SCHOOL REOPENS September 19th. 
For admission, apply to the HEAD MASTER, Trent | 
College, Nottingham 


\fANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
4 


LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
The Reports, containing the Revised Regulations, and 
Subjects for the Examinations, commencing May 12th, 
1879, are now ready, and will be forwarded on appli- 
cation to the Secretary for the Local Examinations. 
Rey. CHAS. T. POYNTING. 
Fallowfield, Manchester 


OLLEGE EDUCATION for £40 a 

\ YEAR, Board, Lodging, and College Fees in- 
cluded. Outdoor Students £10 per annum (attached | 
are several Scholarships and Exhibitions) at the | 
UNIVERSITY ( \LLEG of WALES.—President : 
the Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. Principal: Rev. T. 
0. EpWarps, M.A., Oxon. and Lond, Session 1878-79 
begins October 8th next ‘ 

For Frospectus, apply to the Registrar at the 
College, Aberystwyth, or to the Hon. Sec., 7 Queen 
Victoria Street, London 
BeEDForD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

No. 8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, 
London, W. (near to the Baker-Street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway). The SESSION 1878-79 com- 
mences Thursday, October 10th. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
Y Open competition. Candidates to send in their 
Names to the Hon. Sec. before September 20th. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 

arding house, &c., may be had at the College. 

Political Economy is now added to the subjects 
taught at the College. The Lecturer next Session 
will be J. BonAR, B.A., Oxon. 

OS Ns Ratt ee ti Se 

BEDFoRD COLLEGE, JULY, 1878. 
SINGING’ Professorships of HARMONY and CLASS 
VAC NG, lately held by Mr. Hullah, are now 
on ANT. Applications and testimonials to be sent 
= € Hon. Sec., at the College, not later than Septem- 

r 30th, H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 
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—Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science. 
Introductory Lecture, on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 
2nd, at 3pm., by Professor HENRY Mortey. Sub- 
ject, “ University College, London, 1828-1878." The 

No tickets are required. 


 Bigees ERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


’ , AP Public are invited to attend. 
COL LEGE.| TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


LB fgg Hh any te HALL, Gordon Square, 
reside in the Hall under Collegiate discipline. Par- 
ticulars as to Rent of Rooms, Scholarships, &c., may 
SECRETARY, at the Hall. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 
Head Master—H. Weston Evs, M.A. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HOrTON, M.A 
NEW PUPLLS on TUESDAY, September 24th, at 

9.30 a.m. 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the termini of several other railways. 
ment or impositions. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the Office of the 


London, W.C.—Students of University College 
be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, or the 
SCHOOL. 
The MICHAELMAS TERY, 1878, will begin for 
The School is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
Discipline is maintained without corporal punish- 
College. TALK JURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Existing Assurances...... eooeeee 
Reversionary Bonus thereon ,....... eocececocece ° 
Assurance Claims 

and Bonus Paid 











Schedules.) 


Sold in tins, Is. 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 


French.—Miss M. H. MERINGTON. French, Examiner 
‘Natural Philosophy. — Joun | 


- o | 
Chemistry.—Mr. WiLLMORE, under the direction of 


FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 
£4,821,000 


655,000 
3,008,000 


SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Government 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


B RAGG’S 
“ Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 








Sold in 1s Tins. 


These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 


CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 


YOYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 
During the Twenty-eighth Session, 1878-79, which 
will commence on the Ist of October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS will be given:— 
1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
. Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
. Natural History. By T. H Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 


. Mineralogy.) By Warington W. Smyth, MLA, 
Mining. F.R.S., Chairman. 
| Geology. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. 


Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A, 
Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph D., F.R.S. 
9. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A, 
The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of be- 
coming Associates are, £30 in one sum, on entrance, 
jor two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the 
| Laboratories. 
| Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued, 
| at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, her Majesty's 
| Consuls, Acting Mining Agents, and Managers may 
| obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 
| Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
| at reduced fees. 

For a Prospectus and information, apply to the 

Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 
| London, 8.W. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


| poss ~ MEDICAL SERVICE. 


INDIA OFFICE, 4th September, 1878. 
NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of 

Candidates for Fourteen Appointments as Surgeon in 

her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in 

| London in February, 1879. 

| Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, to- 
gether with information regarding Pay and Retiring 

| Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be ob- 
tained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, 8.W. 

A further notice will be issued when the exact date 
of examination has been fixed. 

ALLEN JOHNSON, Colonel, Military Secretary. 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, London, W. 

For the Higher Education of Women. 
Established 1848. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM opens for the SCHOOL 
on SEPTEMBER 30th; for the COLLEGE, on 
OCTOBER 7th. 

An Entrance Examination will be held, for the 
SCHOOL, on SEPTEMBER 2;th; for the COLLEGE, 
on OCTOBER 4th. 

The following Scholarships will be open to compe- 
tition :—1. Two Senior Professor's Scholarships, open 
to candidates between the ages of I4dand16. 2. An 
Arnott Scholarship, in Natural Science, open to pupils 
under 18 years of age. 

A Higher Department, for Students preparing for 
the Examinations at London University, has been 
established. Those entering must be over 18 years of 
age. Seven courses of Lectures will be delivered in 
connection with this Department. Fee for each 
course of Ten Lectures, £1 Is. 

Boarders for the College or School are received, by 
the authority of the Council and Committee, by Miss 
CLARA WOOD, 41 Harley Street, and Mrs. R. $ 
CARPENTER, opposite the College 

Prospectuses and other information may be ob- 
tained on application to Miss GROVE, Lady Resident, 
43 Harley Street, W. 


DmID orm Coe 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, O.P. 


QC., D.C.L. 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 










Annual Revenue.... eocvcccccocseces svevsee £220,000 
Assurance Fund..... ° ore +» 1,682,695 
Share Capital, fully subscribed........00+....+. 1,000,000 


(Paid-up, £160,000.) 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


division averaged £84 per £1,000 policy. 
Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, 
| application to 


| 


Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
CHELTENHAM.—OCTOBER 23rd to 30th.— 
President, the Right Hon. Lord NORTON, K.O.M.G.— 
Presidents of Departments :—1. Jurisprudence and 
Amendment of the Law. Mr. Commissioner Miller, 
Q.C., LL.D.—2. Education. The Hon. George Brod- 
. W.H. Michael, Esq., Q.C., F.0O.S.— 
4. Economy and Trade. Professor Bonamy Price.— 
5. Art. J.Gambier Parry, Esq.—President of Coun- 
cil, G@. W. Hastings, Esq. The Opening Sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. Canon Barry, D.D—Infor- 
mation as to the Reading of Papers and other parti- 
culars may be obtained at the Offices, 1 Adam Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.; or, 4 Promenade Villas, Cheltenham. 
FRANCIS G. P. NEISON, Hon. General Secretary. 


D CLERUM.—A few devoted Priests 

are anxious to present the Catholic teaching of 

the Church with increased clearness and power, in 

the face of new and strange forms of naturalism and 
superstition. 

They have reason to believe that the Writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg may be made to render sub- 
stantial aid to the Catholic Church, in her multiform 
struggles with opposing forces, and her deep longings 
after unity and peace, both abroad and at home. 

Convinced that a good work might be done, were 
these writings investigated without bias and used ina 
spirit of enlightened eharity, they are desirous of 
corresponding with any earnest-minded Priest willing 
to join them ia their proposed study. 

Communications to be addressed to “ A. Z.," care of 
OASTLE and LAMB, 133 Salisbury Square, E.C. 





EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 

FT Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—* As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
= on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 





labinets:— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 


300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
DrawePs ...s+es000s cocencccorncscocsocceesees#caceecesce 1010 0 

400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
Drawers ..... wine £2 


More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 





LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. . 
OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station, Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 

CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist Issue; at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
? 


2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, + eee ~=—-100,000 
3rd, £2 4,000 ,, ios 100,000 
4h , £8 »w 4,000 ,, eee = 100,000 

Total...... 16,000 ,, Total ...... £400,000 


The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares, which will com- 
plete Half a Million (half the Capital of the Company), 
is in course of allotment, at £4 per share premium, a 
considerable portion of which have already been 
allotted. 

Reserve Fund at end of last year, £10,370 (since 
increased by several thousand pounds). 

Estates Purchased, 113; for £504,202 10s. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “A Chat with the 
Secretary,’ apply to W.H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 

Net Premiums and Interest ... ‘ £396,818 

Accumulated Funds ..........0..0.ceceeseeree £3,083,281 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 





free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
VJOYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 


\ CYPRUS, its Historyand Characteristics, by Mr. 
W.H.Golding; this Lecture and the Dissolving Views 
with which it is illustrated, have been prepared from 
the most reliable sources specially for the Polytechnic. 
—The MICROPHONE and TELEPHONE, with many 
interesting experiments in Electrical and Acoustical 
Science, by Mr. J. L. King —The GIANT PLATE 
MACHINE, DUBOSCQ'S CHROMATIC FOUNTAIN, 
TELEPHONIO COMMUNICATION with the DIVER, 
&c.—The PARIS EXHIBITION, by Mr. J. L. King.— 
The KAFFIR WAR, by Mr. W. R. May.—Professor 
Pepper’s Interesting and _ Instructive Sanitary 
Lectures, entitled PURE AIR, PURE FOOD, and 
PURE WATER.—Professor Garrison on the EVOLU- 
TION of SPECIES.—Concluding daily at 4 and 9, 





ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at | 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 

HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in al! parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





| | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE} 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, ; 

Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 

Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICiIPATING 
> C 





ae POLICIES. 
| pur ERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested ........... eevee £1,009,000 


Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000 | 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for | 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per | 
annum. | 
For Forms of Proposal and Information; apply to 
the Secretary. | 
| 





QIARIS BmeBRLBIT IO R. 
Special] arrangements for Visitors to the | 
Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 
A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
the Double Journey. | 
POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 
Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 
Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. | 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. | 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fund, £325,000. 

The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 
‘ills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 


with a MUSICAL JUMBLE and the BABES in the 
WOOD, by Mr. Seymour Smith.—Admission to the 
whole, ls. Open at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 and 10. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Access 
by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand Dining 
Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading, Billiard, 
and Smoking Rooms; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. 
Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
charges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 


kJ Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 


si. 
imic 


| any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 


when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 


ing at a great saving to large or small families, 
| Ss 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
on Regent Street, W. haarsig 
AMERICAN OENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
WRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable articlse.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


et EXTRACT of COCOA 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 





| “Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of | 
the superfluous oil.”"—/oed, Water, and Air, eljited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


| oe TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. Established 
80 years. The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 
edited by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, says :— 
“ Pears is a name engraven on the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’ Trans- 
parent Soap is an article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most 
agreeable and _ refreshing balm to the 
skin.” Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, Loudon. 
peane TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for 
Shaving. Retined, free from excess of 
alkali and from artificial colouring, deli- 
cately and wholesumely perfumed, it is 
Soap in its purest furm, and hence the 
most healthful in use; its great durability 
makes it also the most ecuuomical, For 
ladies, children, or any one with delicate 
and sensitive skin, itis invaluable, as it may 
be safely used where no other Soap is 
admissible. It has stood the test of eighty 
years’ trial, received six prize medals, and 
the valued recommendatious of many 
eminent medical practitioners. Sold by all 
Chemists, and by PEARS, 91 Great Russell 
Street, London. 








\ [LLIAM S. BURTO 
39 OXFORD STREET, w. y, 
HE PERFECT SU BSTITUTE 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILV 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S Boek in. 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best arti . 
silver that can be employed as such, either 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be disti 
from silver. With ordinary usage, this ~~ 
wear twenty years. = + will 
Best Quality, strongly Fiddle or Bead or Kin 


cle next tg 
Usefully op 
















plated. Old Silver. Og's op 
12 Table Forks......s0+0... £1 10 te _ Stel 
12 Table Spoons some 110 0.2 1 0.9 590 
12 Dessert Forks.. i363 6 os 50 
12 Dessert Spoons ae we aa ut 0 
12 Tea Spoons ..........+ oes OM 6.8 6 as 19 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0/79 2 0 
2 Sauce Ladles . 0 6 0.0 8 rw 3 ¢ 
1 Gravy Spoon ......... «4 &aee ee ° 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0...0 4 we 0 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0.9 46 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6.0 3 6.9 : 3 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6.1 3 671 4° 
1 Butter Kuife 0 2 > a | ‘ 6 
1 Soup Ladle . . 09 0.011 a A 9 
1 Sugar Sifter........s000 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 : 


— 
TotAll.-rvecsessreee£8 19 Bull 19 61d OG 

An OAK Cull , to contain the above. and a relat 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. A second qualit ve 
Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 233 porte 
Dessert, 17s. Tea Spoons, 12s. 02, 
TEA and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated, from £3 lg 
to £778. Dish Covers, from £9 to £24 the set of fow 
Corner Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 18s the set of tear, 
Warmers, £7 23 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit Boxes 14s tg 
£5 10s; Cruet Frames, from 21s to £10 10s. Replating 


by the patent process. 
TILLIAM S. BURTON, Gener 


Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointmen 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Illustrations, with prices, post free. 


HUBB’S FIRE and THIER. 

RESISTING SAFES, steel-plated, and with their 
patent diagonal bolts, are the most secure, Chubb’s 
Patent Latches and Locks for all purposes, Cash and 
Deed Boxes. Price list sent free.—CHUBB and son 
128 Queen Victoria Street, St, Paul's, E.C., and 63 
St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 
a DUNVILLE and CO. arethg 
i largest holders of Whisky in the World. Thejp 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica} 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It ig 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor. 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and OO., Royal Irish Diatilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build. 
ings, Strand, W.O, 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Osossy 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener. 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
} INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Scld by Chemists. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
YHITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITES 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSSis allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
| is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN L LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cauuot be de 
| tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
| circular may be had, and the T'russ (which canuot fail 
| to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
| the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
| Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 64; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 523 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 6d; postage free. 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable toJoun White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
— rICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &e. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawa on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d,7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, 
London. 
| | OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Disorders of 
' the kidneys, known by the deeply-seated pail 
) in tue back and scanty secretion of water, can 
arrested in their distressing and rapid course by these 
regulating Pills. Their highly tonic and strengthen 
ing properties prevent the impoverishment of the 
| blood and the derangement of circulation character 
istic of kidney disease, aud often ending in partial or 
general dropsy. Experience has proved the most 
unvaried success obtained when Holloway’s Pills aré 
taken in the earlier stages, and the ease they afford 
when the cumplaint is advanced. ‘They relax the hot 
and parched skin, overcome the attendant costive- 
ness, induce a copious secretion by the kidneys, a2 
are the harbingers disease departing and health 
| returning. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL. ] 





zn Str,—A ane - : 
, Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
er Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 





that you have obtained her | 

tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
0G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
—_———_ 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM : MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ISH Y THE BEST ARTICLES 


A.D. 1700. 





——— 
—_— 


NISH YOUR HOUSE wirn 
AT 
ESTABLISHED D E A N EK’ S, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, lvORY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. ParieR-MACHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 218, 56s, 95s. 
Execrro ForKs—Table, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 6€s. | ELectroO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
E.EcTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS 

Dish CovVERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12 11s. | Evecrro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15: Bronze, 3s to £6. LAmps— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 

QOAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. CLocks—English, French, and American. 
BepsTraDs—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
Barus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. KitcHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 











Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 


KIvcHENERS, from 3ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
SToves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. TOoOoLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &. 
3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


GASELIERS—2-light, 17s ; 
Gas Cooxine STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 
WRIGHT’S COAL-T AR SOAP. 


A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


HoT-WATER Firrineés for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 








Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
James STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 

SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


TONIC. 


PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without ACID. 


B R A V A TFT § 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth. It is a beautiful and interesting preparation, and like most of those which come from Paris, is neatly 
got up in a box, containing a little pipette and india-tubber cap for the delivery of drops.” See the Lancet, 
June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 





NE W 





F E R 





BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO..S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 





URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Pu ARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
re, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- FAMILY, 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical | o- and 36 OLD BOND STREET. LONDON, W. 


Profession. Dr. HASSALL — Whisky | ?? 
is soft, mellow and aualdimel, 448 ee pod EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


excellent quality.” | — 
— FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. ' Booms Covered in One Piece. 


INAHAN’S W HISKY.|r 
K i 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 








llow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- | 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT NOVEL. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s, and at every Library in the 


| Kingdom. 
OR 0 x z. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


In “Roxy " Dr. Eggleston takes rank as an artist. 

| His work, without losing its former vividness and 

strengtb, has gained a new dignity of style, which 

immediately secures for it a permanent place in 

literature. All the characters are admirably con- 
| ceived and vigorously drawn. 


| REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR IN 
| TURKEY. 





To be ready immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


‘PLEVNA, THE SULTAN, 
AND THE PORTE. 


By J. DREW GAY, 


Special Commissioner of the Daily Telegraph. 


The PURSUIVANT of ARMS; or, 
Heraldry founded upon Facts: a Popular Guide 
to the Science of Heraldry. By J. R. PLancné, 
Esq., Somerset Herald. Crown 8vo, with Coloured 
Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations, cloth 
extra, gilt, 7s 6d. 


RAMBOSSON’S ASTRONOMY. By J. 
RAMBOSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. 
Translated by ©. B. PITMAN. Crown 8vo, with 
numerous I]lustrations, and a beautifully executed 
Chart of the various Spectra, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


The FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE: 
Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, 
and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Original Copies. London, printed by Isaac 
IAGGARD and Ep. BLOUNT, 1623.—An Exact Re 
production of the extremely rare Original, in 
reduced Fac-simile by a Photographic Process, 
ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Smal! 8vo, half-roxburghe, 10s 6d. 


SIGNBOARDS: their History. With 
Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacop LAkRWoOD and JOHN CAM- 
DEN HOTTEN. Crown 8vo, with nearly 100 Illus- 
trations, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The SLANG DICTIONARY: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An en- 
tirely New Edition, Revised throughout, and con- 
siderably Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 
6s 6d. 


SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic 
Writings, printed from the Original Editions, his 
Works in Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Pans, &c.; with a Collection of 
Sheridaniana. Crown 8vo, with 10 full-page 
Tinted L))ustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 7s 6d. 


SPENSER for CHILDREN. By M. 
H. Towry. Crown 4to, with Illustrations in 
Colours by Walter J. Morgan, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 


SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose 
and Verse With Memoir, Portrait, and Fac- 
similes of the Maps in the Original Edition of 
“Gulliver's Travels.” Crown 8vo, with Lllustra- 
tions, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


STRUTT’S SPORTS and PASTIMES 
of the PEOPLE of ENGLAND; including the 
Rural and Domestic Recreations, May-Gamea, 
Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and 
Pompous Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM HONE. 
Crown 8vo,with 140 Illustrations, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


Dr. SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS, in 
Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consola- 
tien, and in Search of a Wife. With the whole of 
Rowlandson's Droll Page Illustrations, in Colours, 
and Life of the Author, by J.C. HoTTeN. Medium 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


. M. W. TURNER'S LIFE and 
CORRESPONDENCE. Founded upon Letters 
and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow- 
Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. New 
Edition, considerably Enlarged, crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations in Colours, fac-similed 
from Turner's Original Drawings, cloth extra, 
78 6d. 

TAINE’S HISTORY of ENGLISH 
LITERATCRE. Translated by Henry VAN 
LAUN. 4 vols. small 8vo, 30s, Also a Popular 
Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


THOREAU: His Life and Aims. A 


Study. By H. A. Pages, Author of “ The Life of 





Thomas De Quincey,” &c. Small 8vo, with 
Portrait, cloth gilt, 6s. 

TOM TAYLOR'S HISTORICAL 
PLAYS. “Clancarty,” “Jeanne d'Arc,” “*Twixt 


Axe and Crown,” “The Fool's Revenge,” “ Ark- 
wright’s Wife,” “Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and 
Passion.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
Also, the Plays separately, at ls each. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-309, cloth, 7s 6d. 


its Social and Intellectual Life. 


OXFORD: 








With Remarks 


and Hints on Expenses, the Examinations, the Selection of Books, &c. By | 
ALGERNON M. M. STEDMAN, B.A., Wadham College, Oxon. } 
Second Edition, now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. 250, cloth, 7s 6d. 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; being oo Series of 


Impressions, Notes, and Essays. 
of the University of Calcutta ; 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-288, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The HISTORY of DRINK. A Review, Social, Scientific, 


3y JAMES SAMUELSON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


and Political. 


By MONIER WILLIAMS 
Hon. Member of the Bombay Asiatic Society ; 


Hon. LL.D. 


Oxford. 


Now ready, crown §Svo, cloth 5s 


An ESSAY on the SYSTEMATIC TRAINING of the BODY. 


By CHARLES HENRY SCHAIBLE, M.D., Ph.D., F.C. 


P., &c. A Memorial Essay, 


published on the occasion of the First Centenary Festival of Friedrich Ludwig 


Jahn. With an Etching by Hubert Herkomer. 


ready, crown 8yo, pp. 122, cloth, 4s 6d. 


POLITICAL PRESENTMENTS. By William Forster. 


. CHECKS UPON PARLIAMENTARY 
2. PHASES of DEMOCRACY 
3. oo rane SITUATION. 

1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 


216, cloth, 


DISCUSSION. 


in EUROPE. 


7s 6d 


A CANDID. EXAMINATION of THEISM. By Physicus. 


(This forms the Ninth Volume of “ The English 


Library.”) 
GODAVERY 


THE FLOOD IN THE 


and Foreign Philosophical 


DISTRICT. 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, with a Map, cloth, 12s. 


A DESCRIPTIVE and HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the 


GODAVERY DISTRICT, 
formerly of the Madras Civil Service. 





London: 





187¢ 


The INDIAN FAMINE, 


in the Presidency of Madras 


By HENRY MORRIs, 


TRU ‘BNE R and Co., Lud; gate Hill. 





1878 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with 7 Maps and Illustrations, price 32s, cloth. 


HE FAMINE CAMPAIGN in 


SOUTHERN 


INDIA 


(Madras and Bombay Presidencies and Province of Mysore), 1876-1878. By 


Indian Famine Relief Fun 
London : 


~ PAPER AND ENV 


WILLIAM DieBy, Hon. Sec 


i. 


LONGM ANS and Co. 





ELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, 


and RELIEF-STAMPING, 


Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices 


sent post free. 
of every requisite for the 


Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 
Now ready, imperial 8vo, cloth boards, price 30s 6d. 
By AUTHORITY. 


THE REVISED EDITION OF THE 
STATUTE 


) 


Vou. XV. 29 and 30 Vict. to 31 and 32 Vict. A.D. 
1866 to 1867-8, and SUPPLEMENT. 
PREPARED UNDER the DIRECTION of the 


STATUTE LAW COMMITTEE, and Published by the 
Authority of Her Majesty's Government. 

This Volume completes the Edition of the Revised 
Statutes. 

Eyre and SPOTTISWOODE, Her Majesty's 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C 
all Bookeellers. 


Printers, 
and 


MESSRS BESANT and RIC E's NEW NOVEL 


Now ready, in 3 vols 
THE MONKS OF THELEMA: 
A TALE OF THE DAY. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy,” 


By the Authors of “ 
** By Celia’s Arbour,” &c. 


‘‘The Golden Butterfly,’ 





CHATTO and WINDUS, 
And at every Library in the ) ingen. 


Now ready, post free, 1s. 

NONVERSATIONS on the VATICAN 

COUNCIL. By WILLIS NEVINS. 

*“*Roma locuta est: causa (non) finita est,’ would 
form an admirable motto for Mr. Nevins's latest pub- 
lication.” —Saturday Review. 

CrviL SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C 


Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 
Disease. By Ropert G. WAtTtTs, M.D., M.R.C.S 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., 
Fleet Street. 
ss tie EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. ‘*Good and sug 
gestive in a very high degree.”"—ZLiterary Churchman 
‘Continues its very useful function of presenting 


papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
interest.” —Guardian 


8 Salisbury 





Red Lion Court, 


culty, complexity, or special 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. 1. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 


library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON 
Row. 


27 Paternoster 


CHANCERY 


LANE, E.C. 


HE NEW 
GRAHAM. 
price 4s 6d. 
London: Civil SERVICE 
Salisbury Court, Fleet Stree 
sellers. 


COIN 


Price 3s, ,, free by post, 2 5}d 


MMHEOWENSCOLL 


for the SESSI 


J. E. CORNISH, Bookseller to the College, 33 


dilly, Manchester. 


Just published, 18mo, ¢ 


ECONS pour de 


l'Age de Deux Ans jusqua Cinq: 


en t ROSE pour Jes Enfants, 
Mme. BARBAULD. 
par CLOTILDE NORRIS 

CrosBY LOCKWOOD 
Court, E.C. 


PALACE of JUST 


For Interior View, 


and 


see 


WEEK (4d, or by post 4d), 
Langley Manor House—Prevention of Railway Col- 


lisions—Past and Future o 


Paris—Douglas, Isle of Man—Chickens Lighthouse— 
the Late David Cousin—High-Level Bridge Question 
—Works from Japan—Arche 
and all Newsmen. 


‘atherine Street ; 


AG ( 


Oe Copper, Greek, Roman, 
&c. Lists free —J. VERI TY. 





| model work for a class in experimental physics."'"—Sat urday Review, 


Now ready, 


loth, 2s; 


Nouvelle édition, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKs., 





DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. An Ei 
tary Treatise, Translated and Extended by J. D. EVERgTT, D.0. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. a FRSE 
760 Wood Engravings and three Coloured Plates, and accom Mus 
of Problems. Fourth Edition, Revised. Medium 8vyo, cloth, Te = DY 0 Bera 

Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. Par _M 
HYpDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Part II. HEAT. Part III. yh ROHAN ICS 
MAGNETISM. Part IV. SOUND and Lieut. mOTRICRT 


“ Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it fo 
Tas ¢ 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS, By 


fessor EVERETT, Translator and Editor of Deschanel's “ N 
q LE che atur: 
&c, Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3g ~| Phi hilosophy, 


“ We have no hesitation in warmly recommendi t 
t¢€ ng it as & go 
junior classes."—Nature. ane Vext-boak fap 


| PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive Exercises i in the Writi 


of Latin. With Voce abulary and Notes the Rev. Is 
Revised by the Author of ** The Public S = yl Tat in Pri me . tS Buans Dg 
Revised. Wenp 8vo, cloth, 2s. _ Baier 





DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES, 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: English, Technological 


and Scientitic. With a Supplement, containing an extensiy. 

’ e 
Words, Terms, and Phrases, not include S| in previous E o Dies 
Illustrated by upwards of 2,50) Engravings on ‘W vod. > lar 
including the Supplement. Imperial 8yo, cloth, £4, half-m A. efi 


‘The best English Dictionary that exists."—Sritish Quarterly Review 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 


Explanatory, Prououncing, and Etymolo [ilust 

) llustrated b 
Engravings on Wood Large 8vo, cloth, 25s; half morocco, 32s. oa 
“ Next to the more costly ‘ Imperial,’ the very best dicti ynary that has yet bes 


compiled."—London Review. 


The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Etymo 


Pronouncing, and Explanatory. With about 300 EB ingravings on Wogj 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s 6d; half-calf, 10s 6d. 


“ This is the best etymological dictionary we h 
, ave yet seen at all w 
rate compass." —Spectator. “hab 


Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY: Etymological 


Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from the “ Student's Dictionary, 
Imperial 1émo, cloth, red edges, 33 6d. 

“ The etymological part of the work is well done, the pronunciation tg ¢h 
and correctly indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clar 
and precise.” — Atheneum. 


by the Author. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings; 


And sold by all Booksellers. 


SON’S 


AGE. 


HE AL “AND 


a 


FAStQue 
4 
porar 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-ua 
Furniture Manufacturers, 
198 TOTTENHAM COURT BOAD, 
LONDON, W. 
Catalogue post free. 





By Henry 
crown 8vo, cloth, 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 
t, E.C.; and at all Book- 





EGE C ‘ALENDAR 
IN 1878-79. 
Picca- 


postage, 2d. 

2 ENFANTS, de 
avec HYMNES 
traduites de l'Anglais de 
le tout revu 


195, 196 197, 


Oo» 7 Satine’ HS JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
2 RE STEEL PENS 


also View and Plan of Sold by all Stationers throughout the world 


JOHN GOSNE LL L & COS 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 





f Art Labour—Idler in 


logical Congresses, &c. 


LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, ‘Silver, 


Saxon, English, Scotch, 
Es risheaton. Dewsbury. 








* There's n¢ 

\ ILLS’ from Virgini 
“ THREE 
Sold only in Packets and 
Cigarettes, protected by the 
Name and Trade Mark of 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, 


E LAZENBY and 
eo 


article prepared by them is 
Unadulterated, — 92 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUC 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 


ticularly requested to observ 
pared by E. LAZENBY and S¢ 
so many years, sigued, * £/iza 





than the ‘ THREE OASTLES."’ 


CASTLES.” 
Bristol and London. _ 
SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, and CON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 


Wigmore 


ragrance, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


) sweeter Tobacco comes 
a, and no better brand 
‘—Vide 
“The Virginians.” 





CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURI 

From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, wil 

be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thame 

Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 
packet sold by us. 


— 


SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR, 


AS BLANCMANGE, CUSTARD, &, 


guaranteed as entirely 
Street, Cavendish 
Portman Square); 


E.—CAUTION.— 


and 
PUDDING 


e that each Bottle, pre- — 
)N, bears the label used 


yeth Lazenby. STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


qoversations with M. Thiers, 
G@UIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHED 
¥ RSONS, during the SECOND EMPIRE. By 
inte NASSAU W. SENIOR. Edited by his 








rill 


ry 


Daughter, M.O. M. SIMPSON. 

k of permanent historical interest. There is 

“a age without some memorable statement, 
sarcely & POE” ble man. Politics, society, and litera- 
by some 7 discussed in turn, and there is no discus- 
tare ah is unproductive of weighty thought or 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


“THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





yrs. Grey’s Reminiscences. By 
By the 


Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 

Under Temptation. 
Author of “ Ursula’s Love-Story,” &c. 3 vols. 

«A most interesting novel. The plot is perfectly 

original the language vigorous, and the characters 


irably drawn."—Court Journal. 


The Bubble Reputation. 


KATHARINE KIN i, Auth yr 
Regiment,” &c. 3 vols 
«The Bubble Reputation’ is quite equal to its _— 
decessors. The plot is ingenious, and the interest 
sustained to the last.’ 


His Last Stake. By Shirley 
guita, Author « f “ All for Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 


“An extremely interesting story, much above the 
average. It abounds with striking episodes."—Post. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
“A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find. 
There is not a character without individuality, from 
one end of the book to the other.” —<A ¢henwum. 


A Chequered Life. By Mrs. Day, 


Author of * From Birth to Bridal,” &. 3 vols. 
[Vert week. 





—Atheneum. 


This day is published. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


MINE I § 2 £8 2 SB 
A NOVEL. 
By Lientenant-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART, 
Author of * Fair to See,” &c. 
Third Edition, in One Volume, price 6s. 


“It is not too often that we have a thoughtful 
novel in which seriousness is abundantly relieved by 
lively humour and by comedy in perfect good-taste ; 
a novel where the passion and the love-making which 
are its essence and the reason of its being are treated 
in @ manner that is at once natural, manly, and 
sympathetic,,.... Colonel Lockhart always writes as a 
man of the world,—of the world which he knows and 
lives in.”"—Saturday Review 

“It is not only a bright novel; it is thoroughly 





valuable as an illustration of character and custom. | 
eresee His descriptions are forcible, without being ex- | 


aggerated; his dial 
sparkling; the transition from grave to gay is admir- 
ably managed; and every now and then one comes 
across some happy image or original reflection, which 


serves as the satisfying food of thought and fancy."— | 


The World. 

“It is written with grace and dashing vigour: its 
dialogues are spirited and natural; it displays an 
original vein of humour and wide and delicate know- 
ledge of character; while it contains many lucid and 
tichly-coloured descriptions of Italian and Scottish 
scenery. The book is essentially a love-story, but 
thronghout its pages the glow of romance is varied 
by the sparkle of satire.” —Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
erbiteietiiiaianiaiittaeeneeceen catesee . 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
This day is published. 


JOHN-A-DREAM 
A TALE. 
By JULIAN STURGIS. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


“The book is to be read for the many epigrams and 
thoughtful and happy touches we come upon in its 
Bs. —Contemporary Review. 
ont love-story, interspersed with as many 
furnist pn sketches of character as might have 
<a th several novels of the orthodox length.’ 





8S: 


“The real merit 
able indeed 
f scorn 


Pall Ma 


of the tale, which is very consider- 

lies in the style, and in the flying shafts 

and wit which range through all the scenes.” 
Ga f 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and S\ INS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


of ** The Queen of the | 


gue is always natural, crisp, and | 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


*.* Fresh Copies of each of the following Books are added to Mupre’s Liprary as the 
demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all forthcoming books of general interest 
as they appear. 








Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin—A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam,’ by Mrs. 
Brassey—The Voyage of the * Challenger, by Sir C. W. Thompson—Through the Dark Continent, 
by H. M. Stanley—Notes of My Life, by Archdeacon Denison—Twenty Years’ Residence in 
Turkey, by a Consul’s Daughter—Memoir of Bishop Ewing—Life of Colonel Meadows Taylor— 
Capt. Burnaby’s Ride through Asia Minor—Cyprus, from the German of Franz von Liher—South 
| Africa, by Anthony Trollope—Life of John Martin, Schoolmaster, by Mrs. Craik—Pioneering in 
Brazil, by T. P. Bigg-Wither—Burma, Past and Present, by Lieutenant-General Fytche—Lecky’s 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century—The Old Church, by Thomas Hughes, Qac— 
Memoir of Alfred Smee, by his Daughter—Canon Mozley’s Historical Essays—The English 
Arctic Expedition, by Captain Sir G. S. Nares—Kennedy’s Voyage to the Arctic Regions—Con- 
versations with Theirs, Guizot, and others, by Nassau W. Senior—Tent- Work in Palestine, by C. 
R. Conder—Tropical Nature, by A. R. Wallace—Philochristus—Human Life and its Conditions, 
by Dean Church—Saintly Workers, by Canon Farrar—Life and Letters of James Hinton—Life 
of George Moore, by Samuel Smiles—La Saisiaz, by Robert Browning—Iliyrian Letters, by A 

J. Evans—China, by Archdeacon Gray—Democracy in Europe, by Sir T. E. May—Among 
| the Spanish People, by H. J. Rose—The Great Thirst Land, by Parker Gillmore—The 
of To-day — Perak and the Malays, by Major McNair — Riding Recol- 
lections, by Captain Whyte-Melville—Rosetti’s Lives of Famous Poets—Memoirs of Lady 
| Chatterton—Memoirs of Madame de Staal de Launay—The Great Frozen Sea, by Captain 
Markham—On Trek in the Transvaal—St. Petershurg to Pleona, by Captain Stanley—The War 
| Correspondence of the “ Daily News”—Jn my Indian Garden, by Phil. Robinson—Alpine Ascents, 

by H. Schiitz- Wilson—Lockyer’s Studies in Spectrum Analysis—Huzley’s Physiography—The 
Gamekeeper at Home—Dr. Johnson, by G. Birkbeck Hill—Diderot and the Encyclopedists, by 
John Morley—Modern Frenchmen, by P. G. Hamerton—Dante, by Mrs. Oliphant—The Gold 
Mines of Midian, by Captain Burton—Round about the Carpathians, by A. F. Crosse—Upper 

Egypt, by Dr. Klunzinger—The Khedive’s Egypt, by E. de Leon—Camp Life in South Africa, 
by Captain Lucas—Records of Shelley, by £. J. Trelawny—Modern India, by Monier Williams 
—Letters of Thomas Erskine—Life of Dr. Eadie, hy Rev. James Brown— George Dawson's Ser- 
mons—English Party Leaders, by W. 1. D, Adams— Voyage of a Paper Canoe, by N. H. Bishop 
—Creed and Conduct, by Dr. Story of Rosneath—Lectures on Medieval Church History, by Arch- 
bishop Trench—Lives of the Leaders in the Great Puritan Revolution, by Peter Bayne—The Land 
of Bolivar, by James Mudie Spence—Health and Life, by Dr. Richardson—North Italian Folk, 
by Mrs. Carr—Notes on the Churches of Kent, by Sir S. Glynne—All the best recent Novels, and 
many other Popular Works in every Department of Literature. 





Russians 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, New Edition, now 
ready. 
A Revised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books, withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT 


LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly reduced prices, is also ready for delivery, and will be 
forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Just published, price 4s 64.—To be had of all Booksellers. 


| RESPIRATORY DISEASES, 


| (Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, Whooping Cough, &c.) 
AND THEIR SPECIFIC OURE. 


| By Dr. CHURCHILL'S Methods, from the Dutch and other Sources. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 








EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


| FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
| Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
| CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 

STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 

the regular cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
} Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
} Cash Prices as heretofore. 


|49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


| 
| DINNEFORD’S 


| For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


MAGNESIA. 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 23 6d each. 

















CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May bo had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
| Street, Strand. 


























































































































































MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 


EDUCATIONAL LIS? 





ARNOLD’S HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


By ©. G. Gepp, M.A., late Junior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
formerly Assistant-Master at Tonbridge School; Author of ke Progressive 
Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse.” New and entirely Revised Edition, 12mo. 
(Just ready. 

A KEY, for the use of Tutors only. 


The New Edition differs from the original mainly in its arrangement, and in 
the fuller treatment of the Cases and Infinitive Mood. The Exercises, with the 
exception of a few on the Participles, are entirely new; and they have been 
supplemented by Fifty “ Test Exercises,” which may be used at various stages. 
References are made throughout to the “ Public School Latin Primer.’ 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 


ELEGIAC VERSE. By OC. G. Gepp, M.A. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 
8yo, 3s 6d 
A KEY, for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FIRST LATIN WRITER. Comprising 


Accidence, the Casier Rules of Syntax Illustrated by Copious Examples, and 
Progressive Exercises in Elementary Latin Prose, with Vocabularies. By 
G. L. Bennett, M.A., Head Master of the High School, Plymouth; formerly 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School,and Scholar of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

A KEY, for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CONTENTS :—Preface—Accidence—Exercises on the Syntax (270); The 
Simple Sentence; The Compound Sentence; Adjectival Clauses, Adverbial 
Clauses, Substantival Clauses—Latin-English Vocabulary—English-Latin 
Vocabulary. 

** Very wisely our author abstains from touching on the abstruse and per- 
plexing difficulties of the Latin Compound Sentence before the Simple Sen- 
tence has been thoroughly mastered. The Accidence and Syntax Rules he 
bases on the lines of the ‘ Public School Latin Primer.’ This will only make 
them the more generally useful, and supply an excellent exercise-book for 
those who use the‘ Latin Primer.’ Nor is this all, for our author has attempted, 
and with marked success, to render these rules easier for beginners, for it 80 
happens that the rules of the ‘Latin Primer‘ are not very remarkable for clear- 
ness and simplicity of expression, and not too intelligible to the youthful mind. 
We note with pleasure that the quantities are all marked, and the stem system 
used throughout in dealing with the inflections of verbs and nouns. The 
paradigms here given of the verbs are clear, and remarkable for excellence of 
arrangement.'—School Board Chronicle. 


EASY LATIN STORIES for BEGINNERS. 
With Vocabularies and Notes. Forming a First Latin Reading Book for 
Junior Forms in Schools. By G.L. BENNETT, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vyo, 2s 6d. 

A KEY, for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo, ds. 





SUBJECT FOR THE NEXT OXFORD SENIOR LOCAL 
EXAMINATION. 


CICERO de AMICITIA. Edited by Artur 


Smpewick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 2s. 

CONTENTS: Introduction—Time and Circumstances—Dedication—Scheme 
of the Dialogue—Characters of the Dialogue—The Scipionic Circle—Pedigree 
of the Scipios—Conspectus of the Dialogue—Analysis—Text—Notes—Scheme 
of the Subjunctive—Notes on the Readings—Indices. 

‘In preparing this little edition of the ‘De Amicitia,’ I have kept in mind 
the requirements of the students who enter for the University Local Examina- 
tions; and at the same time have endeavoured to make it suitable for those 
who read it in schools, or witha view to matriculation examinations.”—Z.ctract 
Jrom the Preface. 





SUBJECT FOR THE NEXT OXFORD JUNIOR LOCAL 
EXAMINATION. 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited, 


with Preface, Introduction, Historical Sketch, Itinerary. Syntax Rules, Notes, 
Indices, General Vocabulary, Vocabulary of Proper Names, and Map. By R. 
W. TAYLon, M.A., Head Master of Kelly College, Tavistock, and late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Author of “ Stories from Ovid.” Crown 8vo. 
BOOKS I. and II., with a Complete Vocabulary, 3s 6d. 
BOOKS III. and IV., 3s 6d. 


‘These notes strike us as very good; they are especially full in dealing with 
the very interesting questions of geography, &c., that present themselves in 
connection with the famous march. The‘ Anabasis,’ though somewhat tedious, 
it must be owned, in its earlier part, may be made one of the most interesting 
of class-books, and success shows this is one of the many merits of Mr. Taylor's 
edition.” —Spectator. 

“Mr. R. W. Taylor's edition of Xenophon's ‘ Anabasis’ will be found to vie in 
sound scholarship with the best recent editions of the ‘Anabasis.. We must 
especially notice the tact and judgment with which Mr. Taylor has utilised the 
geographical researches of Layard, Rawlinson, and Colonel Chesney; for 
these, perhaps more than the brief syntax and notes (repeated in each volume), 
entitle this edition to the attention of older readets."—Saturday Review. 

“In a previous work, ‘ Stories from Ovid,’ Mr. Taylor introduced marginal 
references to the ‘Public School Latin Primer,’ to enable teachers to enforce 
more easily that constant use of the grammar which makes boys ‘ know their 
way about.’ He found this plan so useful, that he has extended it to Xenophon. 
And as there is no standard Greek syntax, he has made one for himself. That 
is the raison détre of the present volume. We are thankful to Mr. Taylor for 
several! things in it; first, for an excellent little historical sketch; for giving 
us the names in their old-fashioned spelling; for a map; and for notes which 
are really excellent. We have been greatly pleased by looking through the 


SUBJECTS FOR THE NEXT OXFORD JUNIOR LO0a, 
EXAMINATION. 


The ANEID of VERGIL. Books I. andy 


Edited, with Notes at the End, by Francis Storr, B.A., Chief 
Subjects at Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d, Master of Mody 


HOMER'S ILIAD. Books I. and II. Edited, 


> § 
. 
with Notes at the End for the Use of Junior Students, by Array 

M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of Trial 
lege, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 23 6d. Oo. 


CONTENTS: Preface—Introduction—The Language of Homer—The Dialog, 
—Forms—Syutax—General Text, Books L. and Il. —Notes—Indicas, 


“Mr. Arthur Sidgwick's edition of Books I. and II. of the ‘ Iliad’ ise 
for its size, well equipped with every kind of legitimave help to you Pd 
students; we must especially mention the pains he has taken in ¢} 
the difficulties of the strange and epic forms of words by bringing them 
gether and enclosing them in brackets, his almost excessive liberality ig hd 
matter of ‘Indices,’ and his practical supersession of a separate lorem 
dictionary. A good deal is compressed into a few words in his introdnotin 
points touching the date, unity, transmission, and criticism of the Homerie 
poems.”—Saturday Review, 

“ Mr. Sidgwick has converted the first two books of Homer's ‘ Iliad’ int 
excellent school book. The text, printed in clear Greek type, is bebe 
into smal! sections, each with an appropriate heading. Prefixed is 8 detallet 
account of the distinctive forms, both verbal and syntactic, of the Homerie 
dialect. Appended are copious explanatory and illustrative notes 
ought to make the learner's path as easy as it is at all desirable, Tn theme 
notes the scholar’s attention is kept constantly directed to the Homerie 
deviations from the standard Attic forms. The geographical and wytho- 
logical information conveyed in these notes is minute and accurate, The work 
is also furnished with several indices, which will enable the learner with thy 
greatest ease to turn up any word or passage to which he may have Occasion 
to refer. A short but interesting introduction gives a summary of whatis 
known of the literary history of the Homeric poems, an outline of the story 
of the ‘ Iliad,’ and a descriptive catalogue of the Homeric deities." —Scotgngy, 





STORIES from OVID, in ELEGIAC VERSE 


With Notes for School Use, and Marginal References to the “ Public Schog) 
Latin Primer.” By R. W. TAYLor, M.A., Head Master of Kelly 
Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. Johu’s College, Cambridge. New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


STORIES in ATTIC GREEK. Forming a 


Greek Reading-Book for the Use of Junior Forms in Schools. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Francis DAVID MorRICcE, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Rugby School ; and Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 33 64, 


CONTENTS :—Hints to Beginners—How to Look out Words in the Vocabulary 
—Stems—Augments—Temporal Augments—Compound Verbs—Change of 
Prepositions in Compound Verbs—Special Irregularities—List of Changesot 
Prepositions in Composition—Hints on Construing—Structure of Sentences 
Conjunctions, &c.—Stops—Pronouns—Articles; (1) Marking Subject; @ 
Words placed between Articic ond Noun; (3) Repetition of Article; (4) Ar 
ticle with a Participle; |5 Article equivalent to a Possessive Pronom; 
(6) Article with Infinitive-—-!50 Stories—Notes—General Vocabulary—Vow- 
bulary of Proper Names. 


“ This book is intended to supply beginners in Greek with materials for 
construing, easier than Xenophon, more interesting than the disconnected 
sentences of a delectus, and better calculated than Zsop to familiarise a you 
reader with the vocabulary of the best Attic prose writers. Few wordso 
constructions have been introduced which are not of constant occurrence is 
the most correct Attic authors. At the same time, care has been taken a& 
to perplex the beginner with long sentences or difficultidioms. An um 
full vocabulary of words and stems has been supplied, and in the introductory 
pages entitled ‘ Hints to Beginners’ will be found full instructions to guide 
the learner in its use.”"—Z tract from the Preface. 


AT HOME and ABROAD; or, First Lessons 


in Geography. By J. K. Lavearon, M.A., F.R.A.S., and F.R.G.S., Mathemst- 
cal Instructor and Lecturer in Meteorology at the Royal Naval Colleges. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

‘‘ This work is really what it professes to be, a book suited to the capacities 
of young children The language is clear and familiar."—Rock. 

“ This little book will excite the interest of young children, for whom it is 
intended.” —Athenzum. 

“ This little work is written with the laudable design of showing that ge 
graphy may be treated as something different from a mere collection of bard 
names, which few learners can get up accurately in their memory, and 
fewer retain.”—Zducational Times. 

“It is important that children should know geography well; and there 
seems no reason why, instead of being the hard, uninteresting study it too often 
is, it should not be made an easy and attractive one. These ideas have been 
embodied in this little work. Ina plan which we think deserves success, be 
conveys a good idea where places are, and some idea of what they are like, 
without bothering the learner with long lists of names to be got by heart..u-. 
As an introduction to the study of geography, we can imagine nothing better. 
—Edinburgh Courant. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. By W. & 


MULLINS, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. Forming one of 
the Volumes of the “ English School Classics.” Small 8vo, with Frontispiece 
and Plans. [Nearly ready. 


The DUKE of WELLINGTON. By 


ROSAMOND WalITEe. Forming one of the Volumes of “ Historical Bio 





book, and we are glad to’ recommend it very cordially." —Zducational Times. 


graphies.” Small 8vo, with Maps and Plans. [Nearly F 
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LONDON; Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, of No 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
and Published by him at the « Spectator” Offices, No.1 Wellir 
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